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PREP A 0 E. 


THE encouragement I have met with from a 
generous public in the quick ſale of my laſt 
publication, has induced me to venture another. 


The ſubjects I have now choſen to treat upon 
are of ſuch a nature, as I truſt, will be acceptable 
to people of all denominations on account of 
their not involving any political or religious 
controverſy : they cannot indeed give umbrage to 
any, but may afford ſome degree of entertain= 
ment to the candid and unprejudiced reader, 
and (at leaſt with reſpect to their length) I may 

ſay of them what a celebrated writer does of 
the ſpectators and tatlers, The buſy may find - 
time and the idle patience to read them.” 

I do not pretend to any original thoughts in 
this compoſition, nor have I the vanity to ſup- 
poſe that any thing I have written can tend to 


the information of mankind, my only aim is ro 
remind them of ſome duties which may have 
ſlipt their memories, to point out ſome grie- 
vances which exiſt in the preſent day to the 
ou annoyance of ſociety, and to afford 1 inno- 
JVC 
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cent and rational amuſcment to thoſe who will 
condeſcend to travel an hour or two with me 
along this beaten track; at the ſame time I have 
endeavoured to interſperſe ſentiments of mora- 
lity throughout this work, that I may enjoy the 
ſatisfaction, at leaſt, of knowing it cannot do 
hurt, if it ſhould not be productive of much good. 


I cannot be accuſed of arrogance in attempt- 
ing a publication of this ſort, ſince there is no 
way of treating a ſubject which requires leſs abi- 
lities than this does; nor could I have employed 
my pen in a more humble way, according to 
the celebrated Dr. Johnſon, whoſe words I ſhall 
adduce as an apology for the following work. 


« He that queſtions his abilities to arrange the 
| din milar parts of an extenſive plan, or ſears to 
be loſt in a complicated ſy tem, may yet hope to 
adjuſt a few pages without perplexity, and if 
when he turns over the repoſitories of his me- 

mory he finds his collection # too ſmall or a vo- 


Rambler vol. 1, page 6. 


& As letters are written on all ſubjects, 1 in all 
= lates of mind, they cannot be properly reduced 
to ſettled rules, or deſcribed by any ſingle cha- 

= meberiſtic, and we may ſafely diſentangle our 
minds 


* 
minds from critical embarraſments by determin- 
ing that a letter has no peculiarity but its form, 
and that nothing is to be refuſed admiſſion which 
uould be proper in any other method of treating 

the ſame ſubject,” Rambler vol. iii. page 278. 


This opinion of ſo great a critic is ſufficient 
to juſtify an attempt of this kind. 


It is very common for authors to expreſs. 
: great apprehenſions of, and to deprecate the 
wrath of critics, but I ſhall not follow this cuſtom, 
as I frankly confeſs I am not ſo much afraid-of 
their animadverſions as I dread their neglect, 
than which as a great writer obſerves, nothing 
is more dreadful to an author, yet this worſt, 
this meaneft fate,” ſays he, EVERT ONE who 
i fares o write as reaſon to fear,” 


As to criticiſn, 1 believe I may make my ſelf 
perfectly eaſy on that ſcore, for [ have not the 


vanity to ſuppoſe my work will be much read, 
| becauſe the literary world abounds with others 


of far greater import, and conſequently will nor 
have to experience much of the ordeal of crilici/m, 
for as the aforeſaid author obſerves, * That which 
is much read,” and that only, « will be much i- 


liciſed, * 
I need 


Md 


I need not inform the reader that the follow-. 


ing pieces are chiefly my juvenile performances, 
Vuritten at firſt without any idea of ever being 
publiſhed, but as they have yielded me ſome 


prleaſure in the perufal from time to time, I 
judged they might afford ſome entertainment to 


my friends, and therefore formed a reſolution of 


publiſhing them, 7 do not pretend to have done it 


at their urgent requeſt, which is the common excuſe 
for writing, if they do but yield them ſome ſa- 


tisfaction, I care not much what others think of 


them, though I muſt acknowledge I had rather 
deferve the approbation of all mankind than their 


difapprobation, and would ſooner have a eulo- 
gium in the monthly or any other reſpectable re- 
view, than a ſtigma affixed to my name, which 


may deſcend, if not to the lateſt poſterity (for 
even reviews are not always long-lived) at leaſt 
tonger than I ſhould wiſh : «The love of fame, as 
the ingenius author of the Pedlar obſerves, ſeems 
inherent with man, it is neceſſary to excite emu- 
lation, without which the world would ſtagnate,” 
and although, an immoderate thirſt for praiſe, 


is a ftrong indication of a weak man, yet a total 


: inſenſibility of i it, is no proof of a viſe one,” _ 


4 
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ADVERTISEMENT ro Taz SE CoD Eprriox. 


T*HE Author returns his moſt fincere thanks to his 

Lk Friends and Subſcribers who encouraged the Firſt 
Edition of this Work, and hopes the preſent one will 
meet with the approbation of the public. —He has con- 
fiderably lefſened the price of it, for the convenience of 
thoſe in the middle and lower orders of ſociety. 

As he hath already apprized the Reader by the forego- 
ing Preface, his only aim in this Publication is, to amuſe 
the vacant hours of thoſe who may honour this Work 
with their peruſal—he therefore conceives himſelf entitled 


do the patronage of the public, even _ his deſign 
ſhould _ abortive. It is obſerved by M 


r. Shenflone, 
that © Writers for the amuſement of others ought to be 
encouraged ; a compoſition that enters the world with a 
view of improving or amuſing it has a claim to our utmoſt 
indulgence, even though it fail of the effect intended.” 
It has been objected, that the Author of theſe pages has 
indulged too much levity in ſome parts of this Work, and 
that the mixture of comic and ſerious in it is by no means 
proper. The ſame objection might be made to almoſt 


every miſcellaneous production - even the Spectator is not 
without faults of this kind (if faults they are). — There 


cannot, therefore, be a better anſwer to theſe allegations 


than the following obſervations from that Work, which 


were deſigned by Mr. Addiſon (the author of the paper 


from which they were taken) as an anſwer to fimilar ob- 
jections made to that celebrated performance. 


«© may caſt my ReaVers under two general diviſions, - 
the Mercurial and the Saturnine. The firſt are the gay 


part, who require ſpeculations of wit and humour; the 
others are thoſe of a more ſolemn and ſober turn, who find 


no pleaſure but in papers of morality and ſound ſenſe. 
The former call every thing that is ſerious, ſtupid ; the 


latter look upon every thing as impertinent that is ludi- 


crous. Were I always grave, one half of my Readers 


would fall off from me: were I always merry I ſhould 


loſe the other. I make it, therefore, my endeavour to 
find out entertainments of both kinds, and by that means, 


perhaps, conſult the good of both, more than I ſhould do 


did I always write to the particular taſte of either. As 


they neither of them know what I proceed upon, the 
ſprightly Reader who takes up my paper in order to be 
diverted, very often finds himſelf engaged unawares in a 


ſerious and profitable courſe of thinking; as on the con- 


IN 


trary, the thoughtful man, who perhaps may hope to find 
fomething ſolid and full of deep reflection, is very often 
inſenſibly betrayed into a fit of mirth. In a word, the 
Reader fits down to my entertainment without knowing 
his bill of fare, and has thcrefore at leaſt the pleaſure of 
hoping there may be a dith to his palate. If what I have 
here ſaid does not recommend, it may at leaſt excuſe the 
variety of my ſpeculations.” — For as an ingenious Author 
of the preſent day obſerves, ** if a writer pretends to no 
more than to amuſe, why ſhould 'he weary the Reader 
with his ſpleen.” 

The Author does not however expect to pleaſe every 
one; and when a book is publiſhed by ſubſcription, (as the 
firſt Edition of this was) it is natural to expect many will 
cavil at it; for, as Dr. JoaxsoON emphatically obſerves, 
an Author who aſks a ſubſcription ſoon finds that he has 
enemies : all who do not encourage him defame him : he 
that wants money will rather be thought angry than poor; 
and he that wiſhes to ſave his money, conceals his ava- 
rice by his malice.“ 

What has been advanced by cenſorious critics the Au- 
thor pays very little regard to. There will always be 
tound diſappointed Authors to ſnatl at ſucceſsful perfor- 
mances. It is obſerved, with great truth, by Mr. SfExN- 
STONE, „that the man who fails in writing becomes 
often a moroſe critic. The weak and inſipid white-wine 
makes at length excellent vinegar. — The fact is, that 
although all are not able to write books, all conceive 
themſelves able to judge them, and therefore there will 
never be any lack of critics. 

Wich regard to the ſcurrility with which the Analyti- 
cal Reviewers have treated this Work, the Author values 
it not a ſtraw ; he only adviſes them not to expect the 
public will believe them upon their vague aſſertion, and 
mere declamation: they have got a pretty knack of con- 
demning a thing in toto without producing one quotation 
from it upon which they ground their verdict. This they 
have done in reviewing his Sermon, entituled © The 
Chriſtian's Duty to God and the Conſtitution; but which 


will not leſſen the Work in the eſteem of the more ſenſi- 


ble part of mankind who require proof to back affertion ; 
and it is ſuch treatment as the monthly or any other r- 
ſpectable Reviewers would ſcorn to adopt. He has now 
done with them for the preſent ; ſhould the Third Edition 
of this Work make its appearance, he may then perhaps 
trouble them with a few more remarks. 
_ 2oth AuguP, 1797. J. H. PRINCE. 
C O N. 
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LETTER I. 


Being the introduction to, and outlines of, a 


work intended to be publiſhed by this au- 
thor, on the firſt day of January next, entitled, 
© LETTERS OF ADVICE ro A YOUNG MAN ON 
HIS INTENTION OF BECOMING AN AUTHOR.” 


„ 


There is nothing ſo difficult as the art of making advice 
agreeable. SpeCtator, Vol, VII. No, 5 12. | 


Sis, 


\ GREEABLE to your deſire, I ks up my 
pen to give you my thoughts on, and ad- 


vice reſpecting, your intention of becoming an 
; author Jou have been pleaſed to expreſs your 
confidence in my candour and friendſhip, that 1 
vVvould keep no hint from you that might tend to 
enlighten and benefit you; ; and on that account, 
deſi; red me to ſpeak my ſentiments freely upon 


every topic that ſhould occur in the courſe of 


this inveſtigation. For this reaſon, I ſhall lay 


ns before 
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before you every obſtacle as well as every encou- 
ragement that my knywledge and experience 


have furniſhed me with, to your putting your 
intention into execution; and, however incom- 
petent I am to this taſk, ſeeing you have de- 


volved it upon me, and J have in part promiſed 


to fulfil it, I ſhall do 1 it to the veſt of wy ability. 


1 know by experience, that when a man firſt 


forms an intention of becoming an author, innu- 
merable difficulties preſent rhemſelves to his 


mind; obſtacles apparently inſurmountable riſe 


before him, and his timidity magnifies a mole- 
hill into a mountain, ſo that what he before 


looked upon as practicable and even eaſy, now 
appears impracticable, and he is ready to won- 


der at his paſt temerity in thinking to over- 


come what now appears to him inſurmountable 
diffculties. 


Some of theſe apparent diſcouragements I 
ſhall mention, and endeavour to obviate the 
* that appears in chem. 


Firſt, A want of novelty i in our r compoſitions is 


apt to diſcourage us highly, from the knowledge 
we have that mankind thirſt after it ; but herein 


we ſhall not be ſingular, as the major part of 
modern writers have the ſame defect, if a defect 
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it be, © To oblige the moſt fertile genius to 
ſay only what is new,” (as a celebrated author 
obſerves) © would be to contract his volumes to 
a fe pages; and if we wait till we can give the 
public a performance entirely novel, we may wait 
long enough, and at laſt cannot reaſonably expect 


do arrrive at greatneſs, for great things cannot have 


eſcaped former obſervation. A man may write 


upon ſubjects, not new, yet treat them in ſuch a 


manner as to claim the attention of the public 
who require, according to the great Dr Johnſon, 
more frequently to be reminded than informed ; 
and though it be true, as the ſame writer ob- 


ſerves, that © he who teaches us any thing which 


we knew not before, is undoubtedly to be reve- 
renced as a maſter;” yet it is equally ſo, that he 
who conveys knowledge by more pleaſing ways 


| than have before been diſcovered, may very pro- 
perly be beloved as a benefactor; and he that ſup- 
plies life with innocent amuſement wul be 
certainly careſſed as .a pleaſing companion,” 
Now if we fail in the two former, yet if we ſuc- 
cted in the latter, and our works do but afford 
national amuſement, we ſhall be entitled at leaſt | 
to the eſteem of candour and liberality ; and this 
mut appear obvious if beſides the foregoing 
N conſiderations we alſo conſider, what the author 
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I laſt quoted elſewhere obſerves, that * the tafk 
of an author is either to teach what is not known, 
or to recommend known truths by his manner 
of adorning them, either to let new light upon 
the mind, and open new ſcenes to the proſpect, or 
vary the dreſs and ſituation of common objects, 
ſo as to give them freſh grace and more power- 
ful attractions; to ſpread ſich flowers over the 
regions through which the intellect has already 
made its progreſs as may tempt it to return, and 
take a ſecond view of things haſtily paſſed over, 
or neg], gently regarded.” Rambyer, vol I. p. 13, 


Il qdo not wiſh to tire you with quotations, I 
ſhall therefore pals by many that it tranſcribed 
in this place might ſerve to illuſtrate my former 
obſervations, and as I ſhall have occaſion i in a 
future ſtage of this inveſtigation to refer to 
ſeveral of them, I ſhall only for the preſent point 
out to you the following, which you may read at 
your leiſure, and which I will be bold to ſay are 
neceſſary to be read by thoſe who would wiſh to 
make any figure | in the literary world, Johnlon's 
Lives of the Poets, but particularly thoſe of 
Cowley, Waller, Dryden, Butler, Addiſon, Pope, 
Savage, Thompſon, Milton, Smith, Prior, and 


Sir J. Brown, Rambler, Vol. i. p. 11, 83, 130. 


„ Vol. ii. Pp. 37» 133, 1345 231. vol. iii. p. 304e 
: 5 Idler 
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Idler, vol i. p. 202. vol. li. p. 37, 184. Preface 
to Shakeſpeare, p. 1, 19, 20, 44. Notes upon 
Shakeſpeare, vol. ii p. 434. vol. vi. p. 55, 161. 
vol x. p. 383. Spectator, vol. i. No. 10. vol. . 
No. 166. vol. 5. No. 355. vol. vi. No. 451. 


Secondly, Another Ae which we 
meet with, is the ignorance of the ſubject on 
| Which it is moſt eligible to write. When we 
paſs by a bobkſeller's window, or inſpect a library, 
we find books on every ſubject that has come 
- within our knowledge; treatiſes upon treatiſes 
offer themſelves to our view—our predeceſſors 
ſeem to have exhauſted every ſubject, and every 
argument in ſupport of each ſubject - every 
queſtion in law, phyſic, and divinity, appears to 
have been amply diſcuſſed and inveſtigated in an 
able and judicious manner: Hiſtorians, Travel 
lers, Biographers, Poets, with a train of authors 
too tedious to mention, from the writer of an 
eſſay, which Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes the moſt eaſy 
; performance, to the writer of an epic' poem, 
which the ſame author affirms i is the moſt diffi- 
cult kind of compoſition, fince it requires an aſ- 
ſemblage of qualifications ro perform that; one 
or more of which is ſufficient to conſtitute an able 
f writer on any other lubject, have furniſhed the 
| world with a fund of know ledge and entertain- 5 


. ment; 
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ment; and if our predeceſſors have left any thing 
undone to complete that fund, our contempora- 
ries ſeem to have filled up the chaſm that re- 
mained, fo that at firſt view there ſeems (to uſe 
the words of a great writer) no materials for the 
poet to work upon, for © knowledge of the ſub- 
= Jet is to a poet, what materials are to the ar- 
chitect; the former therefore is as neceſſary as 
the latter; yet notwithſtanding this appearance, 
from a curſory view of the matter, I am per- 
ſuaded we ſhall on a cloſer inveſtigation diſcover 
that there is ſtill room for genius to exert itſelf, 
paths yet unexplored in the literary world, lau- 
rels yet to be obtained, the field is ſtill open 
for the exerciſe of thoſe who are candidates for 
a place in the Temple of Fame, which is not yet 
full; which brings me to the queſtion you pro- 
| poſed for my conſideration and anſwer, i. e. 
What ſubject is moſt adviſeable to write 
upon?” and though ſome of the forementioned 
conſiderations involve that queſtion in a conſi- 
derable degree of difficulty, I ſhall endeavour 
to anſwer it by ſtating the various kinds of com- 0 
poſition that prevail, or the major part of them, 
deſcant on each as they paſs under our notice, 
ſtate ſome rules to be obſerved in the perform- 


ance of them, and point out to you, what is in 


mx 
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my opinion the moſt eligible to a young beginner | 
to exerciſe his talents upon; and finally, give you 
my thoughts, what I conceive to be the moſt ac- 
ceptable and uſeful performance in this ſtate of 
the world and things; taking into our conſidera- 
tion the aggregate of uſeful performances with 
which our nation abounds, the manners of the 

age in which we live, and every other conſidera- 
tion which may regulate our determination; but 
as this will-rake up ſome time, I ſhall defer it for 
the preſent, and make it the ſubject of ſome | 
ſubſequent letters, which you will in due time 
receive from, Sir, . 


Lu?our's, c. 
Little Gray's Inn Lane, 
March 20, 1796. OY RE 

5 „ un ö J. H. PRINCE, 
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DETRACTION and CALUMNT. 


*« DetraQtion is that killing, poiſonous arrow drawn out 

of the devil's quiver, which is always flying about, 

and doing execution in the dark, againit which no 

virtue is a defence, no Innocence a ſecurity; it is a 

weapon forged in hell, and formed by that prime arti- 

| ficer and engineer the devil; and none but that great 
God, who knows all things, and can do all things, can 


protect the beſt of men againſt 1 it.“ 
hs Dr. Sour k. 


F all the evils that are incident to human 


nature, there are none perhaps ſo hard to be 
borne as detraction and calumny; and it is certain 

that there is no robbery impoveriſhes a man ſo 
much as that of his name and reputation; and 
there is no robber ſo inexcuſeable, ſo little bene · 


fited, and fo richly deſerving of puniſhment, as 


he who either directly or indirectly traduces the 
character of any individual, family, church, 
nation, or any other part or parts of the aggregate 


of mankind; it is a crime pregnant with evil, being 
big with conſequences as fatal as unforeſeen 


He that is robbed of his treaſure knows his loſs, 
and very often has it in his power to retrieve it; 


£6 c 
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. 
| | but he that has his good name, fame and repu- 
tation filched from him, experiences a loſs 


which he cannot eſtimate; 'tis a toſs which draws 


L after it, very often, the loſs of every thing which 
| is dear or valuable to the calumniated, never to 
be fully retrieved again. 


« Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh, tis ſomething,nothing} 


| | «© Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been ſlave to thouſands; 
| . *« But he that filches from me my good name, 

9 Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

* * But makes me poor indeed. 

a SHARESPEARS: 

E; Reputation j is an invaluable bleſſing, both to | 
+} thoſe in the higher, middle and lower orders of 
ſociety; but if it is more valuable to ſome than 

I | Others, it is to thoſe of the latter defcription, 

| whoſe reputation or character, is their only for- 

|. tune—the only ſource from which they draw 

g | their daily ſupport ; take that away, and they 

become the outcaſts of ſociety— deſtitute of 
-4 employ—expoſed to the ſcoffs and ſneers of a 


: frowning world—deſpairing of ever retrieving 
Z their character from the impracticability that 
| | ſeems to attend the attempt—they are drove to 
the wretched alternative of preying upon - their 
| fellow men for ſupport; thus they run upon > 0 
the thick boſſes of Gov's buckler, as the ſcrip- | 
ture expreſſes it, and in the end, che puniſh | 
| 5 ment 
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ment which they did not deſerve leads them to 


that puniſhment which is their juſt due. I ſpeak 


now of thoſe who loſe their character, in the 


firſt inſtance, from the horrid aſperſions of de- 
traction and calumny; and againſt the poiſon of 


which the moſt innocent and fair character, as 
my motto expreſſes it, is not proof. 


If we were to look at the greater part of the 


malefactors that were ever executed at Tyburn 
or elſewhere, and were to trace their miſconduct 
back to its firſt ſource, we ſhould, I am per- 
ſuaded, diſcover it to have originated in the 

firſt inſtance from the loſs of character, whether : 
that lols was Juſt or unjuſt, 


It is an obſervation of one of the wiſeſt men 


that ever graced ſociety, that A good name is 


rather to be choſen than great riches ;*” and the 


reaſon is obvious, for a good name will procure 5 

riches, but riches will not procure a good name, 
unleſs it be a temporary one from flatterers, which 

is not worth having. The value of a good name, 
which may be gathered from the wiſe man's 
obſervation, and the dreadful conſequences that 
attend the loſs of character, ſhew the inexcuſa- 
bleneſs and criminality of thoſe, who for a trif- 
ling fault, or affront, will undermine, or at leaſt. 
Vith= 
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withhold the character of a ſervant:—lf they 
commit a fault not capital in its nature, ſuch 
as robbery, &c. is it not puniſhment enough to 
turn them away, and thus to ſubject them to the 
many and great temporary inconveniencies that 
attend being out of place but muſt they be in- 
flicted with the worſt of all evils, the 1/5 of cha- 
racter? is revenge to be carried ſo far as to 
purſue the wretehed victim to the laſt extre- 
mity? What! withhold his character, deprive 
him of the only means of ſupport, and thus leave 
him to periſh in the wide world, becauſe per- 
haps he uttered a raſh expreſſion i in the moment 
of paſſion, which is as peculiar to the poor as 
the rich, and the former of whom cannot always | 
command their temper any more than the latter. 
This is the ſevere treatment, which, to my know- 
ledge, ſome domeſtics meet wich from their 
rigid and cenſorious employers. 


1 knew a gentleman who diſcharged his clerk, 25 
who had lived wich him near four years, at a 
minute's warning, only becauſe he ſpoke one 
word that offended him He happened to be 
late at the office that morning, his maſter 
met him, and with no great deal of politeneſs 
accoſted him in the ſtreet with a.” « What do 
| D2 e 
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you mean by coming this time a-day to an of- 


fice?” accompanied with menacing expreſſions, 
which he repeated 1n the vulgar tongue ſo loud 


as to cauſe the admiration and aſtoniſhment of 
the ſpectators, as well as to draw to their doors 

ſome people to know what was the matter; the 
clerk, thinking himſelf rather ill-treated in being 
thus accoited in the ſtreet, when, if he had com- 
mitted any fault, he apprehended he was entitled 
to the privilege of being reprimanded in pri- 
vate; determined to expoſtulate with his em- 
ployer on the impropriety of harranging him in 


the ſtreets, which he did in the evening, by 


ſtating, that if he had committed an error he 
ſbould expect to be reprimanded at home; and 
that he thought it was not gentle man- like to call 
him to account in the ſtreet; at the laſt expreſ- g 
ſion, the maſter took fire turn d him out of the 

office - bolted the door for fear he ſhould return 

for the purpoſe of an explanation, which he 
never afterwards would admit of, though he 

' went to him repeatedly for that purpoſe, as alſo 

to aſk him pardon if he had offended him; but 
this gentleman with all the placidneſs i imagina- 
ble, refuſed to admit of any conceſſions, and de- 
clared he would never give him a character, but 
as 5 Jar as in 15 you hinder him from employ- 


ment, 


r 
U 
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ment, notwithſtanding he had no other fault to 


find with nim, and often admitted his abilities; 


which reſolution he always kept; and had not 
this young man mec with a gentleman, who wis 


poſſeſſed of more than uſual candour and 


confidence, and who took him,though- a ſtranger, 
without, referring for his character, merely upon 
the aſſertion of a gentleman that he knew of 
his having lived near four years in his laſt place 
and left it for no capital fault, otherwiſe than a 
quarrel, he might have experienced all the in- 


conveniencies aforeſaid. 


It muſt be admitted here, that there was no 
proportion between the crime committed and 
the puniſhment inflictes by this ſanguinary 


Maſter; yet if it had been the crime of robbery, 
| he could not have been more ſevere. I need not 


further urge the impropriety of this conduct, it 
muſt appear ſo obvious to a candid and benevo- 
lent mind as to render demonſtration needleſs ; 

let a different tract be purſued, or in the words 
ofa | great poet, 


Let rules be 6x'd that may our rage contain, 
And puniſh faults with a proportion'd pain, 
„And do not ſlay him, who deſerves alone 
88A whipping for the fault that he hath done.“ 


Crgncn. 
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Seneca places ſervants in a lower rank of friends, 


and imputes the vile and ſhameful treatment 


which they too frequently meet with, to the 
pride and ignorance of thoſe who have the 
power in their hands; but whether they ſhould be 


_ conſidered in fo high a light as the philoſopher 
places them or not, this much is certain, that 
they are entitled to different and better treatment 
than they generally meet with; and 1 am per- 


fuaded it would be to the benefit of the employer 


to take the following advice, « thou who art a 
waſter, be juſt to thy ſervant, if thou expecteſt 
from him fidelity, and reaſonable in thy com- 


mands, if thou expecteſt a ready obedience ; the 


ſpirit of a man is in him; ſeverity and rigour 
may create fear, but can never command his 
love. Mix kindneſs with reproof, and reaſon 


with authority ; ſo ſhall thy admonitions take 


place in his heart, and his duty ſhall become his 
pleaſure. He fhall ferye thee faithfully from 
the motive of gratitude, he ſhall obey thee chear- 
fully from the principle of love; and fail not thou 
in return to give his diligence and fidelity their 
proper reward. CEconomy of Human Life, part 
58. Ser 3. e 1 
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God has wiſely ordained that we ſhould be 
dependant on each other for happineſs, in order 
to unite ſociety with the bond of common in- 
tereſt He hath ſo diſpoſed and ordered things 


that the rich cannot do without the poor, the 
merchapt without the mechanic, &c. for as Pope 


obſerves, 


_ «« Heaven forming each on other to depend, 
« A maſter, or a ſervant, or a friend, 
« Bids each on other for aſſiſtance call, 
«Till one man's weakneſs grows the ſtrength of all ; 
« Wants, frailtiee, paſſions, cloſer ſtill ally, 
ce The common :::t';2it, or endear the tie; 
4% To theſe we owe true friendſhip, love ſincere, 
Each home-felt joy chat life inkerirs here. 


And the man who aims at independency in the 
world, I mean of its frowns and ſmiles, acts more 


like a ſtoic than a chriſtian; religion indeed 
teaches us an independence of the world, but it 
is an independence perfectly conſonant with the 


moſt ſerious endeavours to avoid giving offence, 
and by our good conduct to obtain the value and 


eſteem of our fellow mortals, 


Reputation may be compared to a clean ſheet 


of paper, nothing is more eaſily ſoiled, the leaſt 


ſtain on it is diſcoverable, the leaſt ſtain or even 
the appearance of one, as far as it goes, is detri- 
mental. The following fact which came within 


my 
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my notice a ſhort time back is illuſtrative of this 
obſervation : : 


A young woman who had lived for a conſider- 
able time in ſeveral reputable families, and had 
an unexceptionable character, being out of place 
was informed of and adviſed to go after one that 
was vacant at a reputable houſe in the public 
line—The place vacant was that of nurſery- 
maid, and ſhe was to have nothing to do but in 
the nurſery and with the children, as they kept 

ſeveral ſervants beſide; ſhe at firſt heſitated 
under an idea, that ſhould ſhe not be able to 
Nay in it, her character would be thrown away, 
and ſhe might find it a difficult matter to get 
into a private houſe again, owing to the com- 
mon prejudice which is entertained againſt ſer- 
vants who have lived ina public line; however, 
as ſhe had been out of place ſome time, and 
was not able to ſupport herſelf much longer in 
cafe ſhe did not get into one, ſhe liſtened to the 
| ſolicitations of her friends, the call of providence 
and the urgency of the moment, and went to it, 
She liked the place, and would have continued 
in it, but for a diſagreeable fellow-ſervant, who 
vas an old domeſtic in the houſe, and with 
whom ſhe found it impoſſible to live; ſhe there- 
fore left the place on her account, with as fair a 


charac- 
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charater as ſhe went to it; but on her applica- 
tion to vacant places, ſhe found her former fears 
had been too well grounded, for when aſked for 
a reference for her character, and ſhe referred 
them to the laſt mentioned place, ſhe always 
met with a repulſe, and ſometimes with a ſharp 
and cruel one, viz: I wonder at the impu- 
dence of any ſervant coming after this place 
(whoſe only crime was) that lived laſt at a 
public houſe! — This young woman now re- 
mains out of place, and deſpairs of getting into 

any creditable private family, as all that ſhe has 
applied to, object in manner before mentioned. 
This is a diſtreſſing though not a new caſe, and 
is an example of the delicacy of a perſon's cha- 

racter, and ſhews with what tenderneſs it ought. 
to be treated, fince this rrifling OCCUrrence 1s at- . 

tended with ſuch inconvenience; yet at the ſame 
time we may obſerve, what a pity it is that peo- 
ple cannot, or rather will not, overcome their 
little and mean prejudices, which are only eſta- 
bliſhed by cuſtom, and learn to diſcover worth 
through the maze of any apparent diſguiſe. 


I obſerved at the beginning of this eſſay, that 
nothing is ſo hard to be borne as detraction 
and calumny ; and I may venture to appeal to 
the experience of thoſe who have been under its 

E baneful 


* 
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baneful influence for the truth of that obſervation, 
though it may not be amiſs to enquire a little 
into the cauſe of our diſcovering ſo much uneaſi- 
neſs under this particular calamity above any 
other. I have mentioned ſeveral, and ſhall not 
therefore point out any more inferior cauſes, but 
mention the original ſource or cauſe of ſuch un- 


eaſineſs, which certainly is the deſire of fame, which 
' univerſally pervades the breaſt of every individual, 


though we are unwilling to acknowledge it; 


this is certainly the ſecret ſource of our uneaſi- 
neſs when we are defamed, and in proportion 


as we place our happineſs in fame, will our un- 


happineſs be if we miſs of it and meet with its 


contrary. There is not therefore a more effec- 


tual way to eſcape the uneaſineſs attendant on 


detraction, (which the Spectator obſerves is the 


_ cauſe of moſt of the vexations of life, and of which 
every one is more or leſs himſelf guilty) than to 
5 curtail this inordinate deſire of fame; for if once 
we can arrive at an indifference in this particular, 
we ſhall diſarm detraction of its chief power to 


create uneaſineſs; beſides, ifweconſiderthat detrac- 


tion is founded on falſehood, *which,” as Thales the 
chief of the Grecian ſages obſerves, © is juſt as 
: far diſtant from truth, as the ears are from the 


eyes,” we ſhall not be ſo much concerned at it. 


The 


EI 

The laſt conſideration is made uſe of by Epic- 
tetus, to perſude us to bear detraction patiently, 
or rather to take no notice of it. Does a man 
reproach thee,” ſays he, © for being proud or 
ill· natured, envious or conceited, ignorant or 

detracting? conſider with thyſelf whether his 
reproaches are true; if they are not, conſider 
that thou art not the perſon whom he reproaches, 
but that he reviles an imaginary being; and, as 
the Spectator further obſerves, Why ſhould 
a man be ſenſible of the ſting ofa reproach, Who 
is a ſtranger to the guilt that is implied in it, or 
ſubject himſelf to the penalty when he knows he 

has never committed the crime?“ 


The different. ſpecies of calumny are as various 
as the motives which urge to this diabolical con- 
duct, and are each deſtructive in their ſeveral 


| Proportions, and the calumniator is ever buy 


to find out a ſomething wherewith to traduce 
the character of his neighbour, if the fairneſs 


of the man's character, whom he has marked 


out for his victim, be ſuch as to render 
very foul calumny liable to be detected, he 
vill begin with ſome trifling report till 

he by degrees. accompliſhes his diabolical pur- 

pole ; - but 1 cannot better expreſs TR upon 
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this topic, than in the words of the celebrated 
Dr Johnſon, « As there are to be found in the 
ſervice of envy, men of every diverſity of tem- 
per and degree of underſtanding, calumny 18 
diffuſed by all arts and methods of propagation. 
Nothing is too grofs or to refined, too cruel or 
too trifling to be practiſed ; very little regard 
is had to the rules of honorable hoſtility ; but 
every weapon is accounted lawful, and thoſe who 
cannot make a thruſt at life, are content to keep 
themielves in play with petty malevolence, to 
teize with feeble blows and impotent diſturbance. 
Thoſe who cannot ſtrike with force, can how- 
ever poiſon their weapon, and weak as they are, 
give mortal wounds, and bring an hero to the 
grave.” So true 1s that obſervation, thet many 
are able to do hurt, but few to do good, 


The circumſtances which gave riſe to the fol- 
lowing Letter, in ſome meaſure prove theſe aſ— 
ſertions, and is thought neceſſary to be laid be- 
fore the reader for the better underſtanding of it. 


: The author in the autumn of 1791, having 
determined to take a fortnight's excurſion into 
the country, with which he has always been very 


much enamoured, he hired a horſe for that time, 
and ſet out: He firſt went to a place called 
5 Wheeley i in Eſſex, 10 miles from Colcheſter, 
| _ where 5 
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where his uncle reſided, with whom he ſtayed a 
few days; after which, he ſet out to go from 
thence to a place called Arſton, a ſmall village, 
not many miles from Cambridge, where his Rev. 
friend reſides, to whom the following letter is 
addreſſed, to ſee a young lady who was on a viſt 
at that place, and with whom the author was in- 
timately acquainted; and in fact, wanted to be 
more ſo by becoming her lover; and it was 
to effect this, as well as to ſee the country, that 
he took this journey of near 200 miles, and would 
have thought himſelf well paid for his trouble, 
if he could have accompliſhed this, his defirab'e 

purpoſe ; but the god of love was not propitious 
to his deſigns, © for,” as the archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray obſerves, © tyrannic Cupid being always 
| buſy to give pain under the appearance of plea- 
| ſure, it ſeldom happens that by thoſe whom we 
love, we are beloved again, Proctor's Adven- 
tures of Telemachus, Vol. I. book VII. page 155. 
An obſervation confirmed by the experience 

of moſt people, who at ſome period of their 
lives, have been unfortunate enough to form at- 

tachments to thoſe from whom they have not 
met with a ſuitable return; but more of this 
hereafter, when I come to treat vn the ſubject of 
love. a on es „ 
| 23 | Not 
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Not knowing whoſe houſe this young lady 
was at, I called on my Rev. friend to enquire, 


who informed me that ſhe was at ſome diſtance, 


and inſiſted on my ſtaying there that night, and, 


as he could not accommodate me with a bed 


in his own houſe, he would get me a comfort- 
able lodging; I accepted his kind invitation, 
being rather fatigued with my journey, as I had 


Not only rode a great number of miles that day, 
but had alſo met with an accident, which con- 
tributed not a little to my fatigue. 


My Rev. friend entertained me with that 
hoſpitality, which I thought beſpoke the bene» 
volence of his heart, and inſured my gratitude. 


I rejoiced in it, and thought myſelf happy in 
being with one who was an intimate friend of the 
beloved of my heart, and who I thought from 
his kind behaviour to me, would have aſſiſted 
rather than hindered me from gaining the af- 
fections of this young lady; but it was quite the 
reverſe—little did I ſuppoſe it, but I was in fact 
with thoſe who watched with a cenſorious eye, my 


conduct, marked the leaſt imperfection, and ap- 


plied their obſervations to the leſſening the 
eſteem of this young lady for me, and to the 
poiſoning the minds of her friends againſt me- 


never could fathom this man' $ conduct bis be- 
| | haviour ; 
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haviour in this buſineſs was ſtrange to the ex- 
treme—he welcomed me to his houſe—-enter - 
tained me in an hoſpitable manner there never 
found a ſingle fault with, nor took one exception 
to my conduct during my ſtay ; ſeemedto ſanction 
my ſpeak ingto, and even gave me leave totake this 


young woman out for a ride, though he denied it 
afterwards ; and when I came away ſhook hands 
cordially and parted friendly; but immediately 
1 was gone, wrote to her friends complaining 
of my conduct, and the firſt evening J viſited her 
mother after 1 got to town, inſtead of the uſual | 
warm reception I had been accuſtomed to meet 
with, I was ſtruck dumb, with a note requeſting 


me to decline my viſits there, &c. my feelings 


were ſuch on this occaſion as would beggar de- 


ſcription. 


It was ſometime before 1 found out the cauſe 
of this ſudden alteration, till at laſt 1 diſcovered 
it was through the intervention of my ſaid Rev. 
friend, and I was informed by the young lady's 
mother, that Mr. C. had written a letter of 
complaint concerning me, which I could not get 


a ſight of, but afterwards collected from her 
brother the amount of it. I was more aſtoniſhed 
than ever at this news, as I never ſhould have 
n but that being at a miniſter's bowls, it 
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I had done wrong, he as a miniſter of the goſpel, 
would have told me of it, and beſides the friendly 
parting we had, rendered his conduct more ſur- 
priſing; in a word, I could not help looking up- 
on him as the greateſt enemy I had; I could 
have pardoned him eafier,it he had robbed me of 
all my property ſo that he had but left me the 
thoughts and hopes of enjoying this amiable ob- 
ject; but now I was cut off from all hopes, and I 
was determined to let him know at leaſt how 
highly I conceived myſelf to be injured by his il- 
Hberal reflections on my conduct; ſuch is the _ 
paſſion of love, an accident of this nature fills the f 
ſoul with confuſion, and ſuch were my feelings 4 
when I fat down to write the following letter: : 


London, he 1791; 
To the Rev. Mr. C- — f 


on 8 many y who are - naturally addicted to defama- 
tion, and envious of any good to any man, who may 
have contributed to ſpread reports of this kind, for no- 
thing is ſo ſwift as ſcandal, nothing is more eaſily ſent 
abroad, nothing received with more wee nothing 
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1 Am ſorry to be under the FR of taking 
| up my pen, to trouble you with a few lines in 
order 
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order to cleat my character, and vindicate my 
conduct; but as I find by Mr. H. that there 
have been ſeveral aſperſions thrown on the for- 


mer, and complaints made reſpecting the latter, 


during the ſhort ſtay I made at your houſe and 
at Barrington, by the people of your charge; and 
as ſilence in ſuch a caſe on my part, after it is 
known that I have heard of thoſe charges and 


aſperſions, would have too much the appearance 
of, and be taken as a ſign of guilt, which I by 
no means admit, I find it my indiſpenſable duty 


to reply to the ſame, and anſwer the charges, or- 


rather the charge! for there are no particular 
charges that I have heard of, but only a general 
"one, viz: That they thought my conduct was 


too light and not allogetherbecoming a chriſtian.” 


Now I ſhould like to know whether they can 


find any one among themſelves or any other 


ſociety, whoſe conduct is altogether becoming a 
chriſtian in every ſenſe of the word, and whom 
they cannot if they were ſo diſpoſed, impeach in 
_ ſome reſpect or other for my part [ never heard 
of that man yet who was fo pertect as to ſpeak. 
L and act i in every reſpect as became a chriſtian, 
and whoſe conduct if it was to be viewed with 
aà a cenſorious eye, would not be found in ſome 

meaſure impeachable? cannot perſuade myſelf 
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that even the apoltle Paul thought himſelf 
blameleſs, for he had very different ideas of him- 
ſelf, to what moſt chriſtians have in our day; 
for thoſe who have ſo much of the grace of God 
as to enable them to live pretty cloſe to him, are 
in general too apt to deſpiſe their weaker bre- 
thren—thoſe who are but babes in grace, and, if 
I may be allowed the expreſſion, can hardly 
walk; they do not conſider it was thus with 
them once, and for want of that conſideration, 
they are too apt to forget the precaution of our 
Lord's, © Not to judge according to appearance, 
but to judge righeous judgment,” and are ready 
to ſay to every poor ſoul that they find walking 
lame in God's ways, „Stand by, for I am holier 
than thou? not conſidering who it is that makes 
them to differ from others, and that they have 
nothing but what they received from God; nor 
1 weighing i in their mind that queſtion propoſed 
by Sr. Paul to thoſe in his days who had high 
, opinions of themſelves Who maketh thee to 
differ from another ? and what haſt thou that | 
thou didſt not receive? now if thou didſt re- 
ceive it, why doſt thou glory as it thou had n not 
— received it?” 1 Cor, iv. 1. 


But, I fay, S:. Paul did not think thus, but 
had far different views of himſelf, for though 
he 
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he was as holy as moſt chriſtians in our day, yet 
he reckoned himſelf * leſs than the leaſt of all 
ſaints.” — He accounted his righteouſneſs as 
filchy rags, acknowledging with humility his 
incapability of doing the good which he deſired, 
through that contrary nature which was within 
him: and when inculcating the neceſſity of attain- 
ing to perfection, and enforcing arguments to 
perſuade them to preſs after it, agreeable to our 
Lord's advice; « Be ye perfect as your Father 
| which is in heaven is perfect; he ſeems to 
pauſe, as though he heard them ſtarting an ob- 
jection and ſaying, What are you a perfect 
man? and obſerves immediately, „not as 
though I had already attained; either were al- 
ready perfect; but I follow after, if that I may 
apprehend that for which alſo Jam apprehended 
of Chriſt Jeſus,” Phil. iii. 12. But not to men- 


tion ſo high an example as St. Paul, if we 


confine ourſelves to the heather world we ſhall 15 
find, that fo far from expecting an aſſemblage 
of all manner of virtues, or good qualificat ons 
in an individual, to make that individual a ber- 
feft cliaracter, if they found but one virtue or 
quality in an eminent degree, they conſidered the 
hero poſſeſſing it, as endowed with perfection, and 
immortalized his name; nay, even their gods 
F2 „ 
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were not ſuppoſed to poſſeſs more than one emi- 


nent virtue or endowment ; for“ among them,“ 
as a great writer obſerves, & any one quality or 


endowment in an heroic degree, made a god : 


Hercules had ſtrength, but it was never objected 


to him that he wanted wit; Apollo preſided over 
wit, and it was never aſked whether he had 
ſirength—we hear no exceptions againſt the 

beauty of Minerva, or the wiſdom of Venus. 
Theſe wiſc heathens were glad to immortalize 


any one ſerviceable gift, and ov erlook all ini per- 


fections in the perſon who had it; but with us 


it is far otherwiſe, for we rejeti many eminent vi- 


tus, if they are accompanied with one apparent 
weakneſs.” 


But in what particular was my conduct un- 


becoming a chriſtian? why, I find that what 
makes up the reſt of the general charge 1s, 
That my conduct was too light”'—l acknow- 
ledge the charge, it was and is too light a great 
deal; and where is the man or woman that is not 
too light in their behaviour in many circum- 
ſtances of their life? but what if you was to ſee 
the whole of their walk for a week or a fortnight 
together, you will find them in many caſes act 
too light; for thole who are on the brink of eter- 
aity, and who have nothing between them and 
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a never ending eternity, but the narrow ſea of 
death, and who, if the brittle thread of life 


ſhould be cut, muſt immediately go into a ſtate 


of happineſs or miſery ; when we ſeriouſly con- 


ſider that 


4e Infinite joy or laſting woe, 
5 Attend on every breath; 


We may well obſerve in the kw of bay 


writ, What manner of men ought we to be, 


in all manner of holy converſation and godli- 
neſs; and be ready to think the moſt ſerious 
chriſtian we know of is ſcarcely ſo ſerious as 


ſuch awful truths require; and we ſhall be aſto- 


nithed at our own and others negligence in ſuch 
_ weighty matters, and acknowledge with the 
forementioned poet, that notwithſtanding theſe 


conſiderations— 


40 vet how unconcern'd we go, : 
8 Upon the brink of death.” 


"Obferve, we, myſelf as well as others, n not how 


unconcerned ſuch a one goes; but conſidering the 
aptitude in human nature to ſwerve from the 


right way, to neglect thaſe things that make for 


our eternal peace, and to purſue that which will 


ultimately tend to the utter degradation and ruin 


of my and ſoul, and feeling i in myſelf the ſame 


principle ; 
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principle the language of the poet being appo- 
fie, I uſe it with humility, and acknowledge my 
ou n, while I lament the faults of others. 


I do not eres wiſh to extenuate the crime 
of lightneſs of ſpirit in myſelf or others, for 1 al- 
low it to be a very hurtful thing and what hin- 
ders our growth in grace; and I allow that its 


being a common fault among profeſſors makes 


it no leſs inexcuſable; but my aim is to ſhew that 
thoſe very characters who were able in ſo little 
time to difcover ſo many faults in me, had been 
guilty many times, if not juſt at that time, of the 
fame, or perhaps much worſe ; for 'tis not only 


my opinion, but the opinion of 2 great and good 


Man, whole memory I know you hold in high 


_ eſtimation, I mean that pious annotator on the 
new teſtament, Mr. Burkit, « that thoſe who are 
_ moſt cenſorious of the leſſer infirmities of others, 
are uſually moſt notoriouſly guilty of far greater 
failings themſelves; and to ſuch I would ſay, 


v hat St. Paul did to thoſe Romans who con- 


demned that in others, which they allowed in 


_ themſelves; © Therefore thou art inexcuſable, O 
man, whoever thou art that judgeRt, for wherein 


thou judgeſt another thou condemneſt thyſelf, 


for thou that Judgeſl doeſt the ſame Things,” 
Roms i "if 
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If I were to ſay that this readineſs to cenſure 


the fauks of others, which your people have ma- 
nifeſted on this occaſion, ſavors too much of, 


and borders too cloſe on hypocriſy, I ſhould be 


juſtiſied in that aſſertion by the opinion of 2 


celebrated author, the late Henry Fielding, eſq. 
who ſpeaking of hypocriſy; and enumerating 
the various fymptoms of a perſon's being infect- 
ed with that ſpiritual Gangrene, obſerves « that 
one ſymptom of hypocriſy is a readineſs to cen- 


ſure the faults of others.“ on the charac- 


ters of Men, Fielding's W . vo. vol. vili. 
page 180. | 


I ſhould not have ſaid ſo murn ipon this head, 
were it not at I meant to infer from hence, 


that the reaſon your people found ſo many de- 
fects in my conduct during my ſhort ſtay with 


them, I fear was for want of looking to them- 


ſelves; for 1 am perſuaded, kad they placed thole 
defects which they think they ſaw in me upon 
| themſelves, and conſidered themſelves in my 


place and age, which by the bye, is the only 5 
proper and ſcriptural mode of judging other 
men's actions, they would not have ſuppoſed 


them of ſo black a nature as they have; but 


they have viewed my conduct, not with a chriſ- 


tian's charitable eye, and judged from that view 


in 


019! 
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in a candid and impartial manner ; but with a 


critical and cenſorious eye they have viewed my 
walk, and judged me from that view, in a very un- 


candid and partial manner, and condemned me 


abſent anq unheard ; which treatment is very 
unbecoming thoſe who call themſelves chriſ- 
tians, very contrary to that charity or love 
which 1s the ruling principle in every real 
chriſtian, and which the ſcriptures declare, 


cover a multitude of ſins;”” and without which 
every chriſtian, or rather every profeſſor of 


_ chriſtianity, is but as a ſounding braſs or tink- 
ling cymbal. 25 5 


But feppole I enquire into my conduct dur- 


ing thoſe two days I ſtaid at Arſton, for I think 
I can recollect the chief occurrences of them, 
and examine what ground or cauſe there has 
been for all thoſe complaints of my behaviour 


which have been exhibited againſt me, as if I 


had been guilty of ſome outrage ; for if I had 
I could not have loſt more, or at leaſt more in 
value, than the friendſhip of my friend, which 

- have already. 


Firſt then, I arrived at your houſe on the Fri- 


day, about half paſt three o'Clock, with no in- 


tention of ſtopping there, but merely to enquire 


where - 


* 1 . * 
— * . 3 
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where Miſs H-— was: — However, you was 
kind enough to inſiſt on my ſtaying, which J at 
laſt complied with; and I well remember that I 
determined within myſelf, that I would be as 
circumſpect as I could, for two reaſons—-firſt, as 
I was in your company, I expected ! ſhould be 
took to taſk by you if I was not ſo; and ſecondly, 
as I was at your houſe I expected the people 
would expect me to be ſerious —1 drank tea 
with your wife, ſhe had another with her, and 
one more afterwards came in! faid but little 
during tea, as I conceived it beſt to be flow to 
ſpeak; I anſwered queſtions I was aſked, but did 
not advance any ſubject, left I ſhould be thought 
too forward ;—this is the mode of conduct I pur- 
ſued during the whole of the time I was with 


you, and I believe. you cannot charge me with 
talking too much in any of the company I was 
in during the time you was preſent, for 1 took | 


particular care of that, as I was ſenſible 1 was 
too much addicted to lightneſs of ſpirir, and too 


apt to ſhew it in my converſation ; I reſolved 


with David, to keep ſilent that I might not of- 
ſend with my tongue ; being alſo convinced of 


the truth of Tully's obſervation, * That we 


ſhould be as careful of our words, as our actions; 


and as far from ſpeaking, as from doing ill.” 


» Well, 


( $0 ] 
Well then, if my converſation was becoming, 


were my actions too ? let me examine a little 
into them: 


I went with you to meeting, on Friday Even- 
Ing, which that I might, was the chief reaſon of 


my taking your advice in not going to Barring- 


ton that Evening; and 1 don't know that any 


one can charge me with miſbehaviour there—l_ 


: ſupped with you on the ſame Evening; after 


which you went with me to my lodging and 


left me there, when 1 went to bed immediately. 
On Saturday Morning, I finiſhed writing a 
letter to my mother, you went with me to carry 


it to the coach—I came back and breakfaſted 


; with you, after which J ſet off for Barrington. 

Now I come to the time whence I find the charge 
molly ] lies againſt me, viz. © That 1 rode about 
too much that day, notwithſtanding that was 
the very purpoſe for which I came into the 
country, otherwiſe I might as well have ſtaid 


at home; and if thoſe good friends will pleaſe to 


conſider my ſtation in life, and how that ſtation 
confines me all day when 1 am in town, writing 
at a deſk from 9 inthe morning till 8 at night, 


they muſt allow my riding about the country, 
io much as [ did, w as very excuſable ;—now had 

l been a perſon that lived alway $ in the country, 
Oe and 


* 
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and it had been no rarity to me, they might have 
juſtly thought it ſhewed a vain inſatiable thirſt 
for pleaſure; but as the caſe was quite -the con- 
trary, I think they have not the leaſt grounds to 
ſupport a charge againſt me for ſo doing, nor 
have they any reaſon to look upon it as a mark 


of my not being that which my friends repre- 
ſented, and they expected me to be.— 


But to return to my journal, | went on Satur- 


day morning to ſee Miſs H — at Barrington, 


and I do not know that my behaviour there 


was any ways unbecoming; the chief of our con- 
verſation was about friends in London, my 
Journey, &c. 'tis true 1 did not bring up any 


religious diſcourſe while I ſtayed, for the reaſon 


before mentioned, which perhaps they expected; 
| beſides my ſtay was fo ſhort, not above half an 


hour, that there was ſcarce time to ha ve done it 
had 1 been ſo minded—thus, | cannot think 1- 


gave any offence there at that time, or when I 
came back with the cart, ior Mrs. P--— ſeem- 


ed ſo ſatisfied with my conduct in. what 1 did, 
that ſhe praiſed me to a perſon for being fo 


, punctual in returning with the car: as I bad 


promiſed; and ſhe very kindly wiſhed mea good 


journey on Sunday afternoon,after meeting, which 
was the iaſt time I ſaw her, ſo that I cannot think 


— 
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ſhe is one that complains of me; I have been 


more particular in mentioning Mrs P, be- 


_ cauſe ſhe ſaw the moſt of my behaviour with 
reſpect to converſation, as I was longer in her 


company than in any other except Mr. A— 
who drank tea with you on Friday, and I am 
ſure, for I can ſpeak poſitively as to that, that 1 
ſaid nothing, nor acted unbecoming a chriſtian 
in his company, unleſs ſilence is deemed a crime, 
which it certainly is in ſome caſes; but it was 


not in that, for I am very well pleaſed that I 
ſaid no more, ſince I was ſurrounded with ſuch 
_ criticiſing people. i 


But I would proceed to ſhew that I rode 


about no more than was juſt neceſſaty to effect 


the buſineſs I undertook. Having obtained Miſs 


 H——'s conſent to take a ride, my next buſineſs 


was to procure a vehicle, and as I could get none 


but quarter carts at Arſton, which I could not 
drive, I was neceſſitated to go to Cambridge and 
hire one, whereupon I rode to Cambridge, 
brought my horſe in the cart to Barrington, 
took up Miſs H brought her to your houſe, 


went with the cart back to Cambridge, and rode 


my horſe back; all which I effected in very 


good time, as I was at my lodging by a quarter 
before ten, and all which I could do without 
2 CE FT © 
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being any the leſs a chriſtian for it, in my opk 
nion, whatever other — opinion may be to 
the contrary. 


Having gone through Saturday, let me ſee how 
I acted on Sunday, for I do not know on what 
day in particular T am charged with acting amiſs, 
I muſt therefore go through them all :—1 roſe 
on Sunday in the morning between ſeven and 
eight o'Clock, my uſual time of rifing in town, 
breakfaſted at my lodgings, and afterwards went 
to your houſe where I ſtayed till meeting time, 
and then went there—returned to your houle as 
ſoon as it was done—dined with you— ſtaid till 
meeting time, and then went there again with 
you—When meeting was over, returned to your 
houſe, drank tea with you and ſome others, 
ſtayed till evening ſervice and went to it ; after 
that was over, I returned to your houſe—ſupped 
with you, and afterwards took my leave, as I in- 
tended to leave Arſton early in the morning, which 
I did; thus I cannot ſee that I can be charged 


with miſconduct on that day any more than the ---- 


others—if there was any, you muſt have dilco- 

vered it, as I was in your preſence all day, and 

jf you had diſcovered any, I ſhould hope you, as 

a miniſter of the goſpel, whoſe prerc gative it is to 
reprove linners, would have reproved me at the 
ek | time: 
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time: I therefore infer that the charge could not 
originate with you, but rather with ſome one of 
your congregation—it cannot be ſaid, with truth, 
that J gadded about, as they are pleaſed'to term 
it, on ſunday, for I am ſure I was not more than 
200 yards from your houſe all day, as I only 
went to and from your houſe and the meeting; 
It cannot be ſaid, with the ſame regard to truth, 
that I did not attend the meeting, for I was 
there every time of ſervice except the morning 
ſeven o'Clock, whert I was in bed did not ſo 
much as exerciſe my horſe, nor cauſe it to be 
_ exerciſed on that day, though I had ſufficient 
excuſe to have done it, in order to keep him 
from being ſtiff the next morning when I ſet off, 
and which proved to be the caſe from want of 
ſuch exerciſe ; but I did not do it, leſt I ſhould 
give offence to your congregation, whoſe tender 
conſciencies I foreſaw might be wounded ſhould 
J attempt to commit ſuch an unpardonabie of- 
fence ; and the ſequel has too fully ſhewn my 
opinion of them to have been properly founded, 
ſince they have boggled at a part of my conduct, 
equally as innocent as the exerciſing an horſe on 
the Sabbath day, the latter of which is both a 
work of mercy and a work of neceflity ; and as 
ſuch, I need not inform you, fir, who are ſo well 
acquainted 
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acquainted with your bible, by no means repug- 
nant to nor excluded by the religion of Feſus. 


Thus, upon a review of my conduct, I cannot 
ſee that I deſerved ſuch a character as has been 
given me; but as it is thought my riding about 
ſo much on the Saturday was a crime, and evi- 
dential of lightneſs, very unbecoming a chriſ- 
tian, I ſhall give ſome other reaſons why I think 
it was not ſo, and which if they impartially 
conſider, will, I apprehend, convince them to 
the contrary, and remove that prejudice which 
they have unjuſtly entertained againſt me. 


I have already ſtated that one reaſon why I 
rode about ſo much on Saturday, was my being 
ſo much confined when in town, which is in my 
opinion a ſufficient excuſe for my being ſo anxi- 
ous, when I got into 'the country, to enjoy as 
much recreation as I could during the ſhort pe- 

riod I had to remain in it. N 


1 would alſo urge, as an argument in ſupport 

of the ſame, that the chief reaſon Why I hired 2» 

a horſe for ten days, inſtead of going by the 
coach was, beſides the great advantage obtained 

5 by the former, more than the latter mode of 8 
travelling, in reſpect to a view of the country 

| through which one travels, the convenience of 


going 


11 

going croſs countries, where a ſtage cannot be 
procured, and of taking ſhort excurſions to ſee 
parts adjacent to any place where one is; and if 
it had not been on theſe accounts, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed I ſhould have been ſo void of reaſon 
as to hire a horſe for ten days to go a journey of 
four; now if thoſe good friends knew, which I 

| ſuppoſe they did, that all the time I was there I 
was paying four ſhillings per day for horſe-hire, 
| beſides the expence of keep could they imagine 
me ſo deranged as to be content to pay all this 
woney for a horſe to lay by in a ſtable without 
uſing! No, if I had not meant to ride about 

during my ftay at Arſton and elſe here, believe 
me, fir, I ſhould not have hired a horſe, as the 


: ſtage would have anſwered all other purpoſes, / 
equally as well. | 


I think 1 have given ſufficient reaſons for my 
conduct to clear me from the charges brought 
againſt me, at leaſt as far as I have heard, for I 
| have not feen your letter as k have before ſtated, 5 
though I much deſired it; but when I went to 
Mrs. H 's on Wedneſday evening as uſual, 
how was I ſurprized when inſtead of meeting 
with that cordial reception which 1 had been 
accuftomed to, ſhe received me with a cerimony 
: evidential of ins rang and delivered me 2 
note 


r 
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note, incloſing a ſmall demand I had on her, 
couched in the following words : 


« Mr. Prince, I thank you for the favor; 
* and as I do not intend to ſpeak to you before 


4 the young people, I deſire you to decline your 


« viſits here for the future. I beg you will be- 


te lieve me to be in earneſt, for your walk i is not 


_ © pleafing to me. 


© am your well viſher i in Cilt, 
wm Farewell, E. H. Mw 


As ſhe had company, 1 was precluded the ſa- 


tisfaction of demanding an explanation of her 


ſtrange behaviour, and as ſtrange note; and did 


not get that explanation till I ſaw her again; 


when ſhe informed me, that you had written a 


letter to her, complaining of my conduct while 
at Arſton, which had given umbrage to you and 
the people of your charge, and was evidenced 
ina certain light; :eſs of behaviour, conſpicuous 
among other things, by n riding abour too ; 
much; which aſtoniſhed mo beyond degree, as 1 


told her that [ parted from you all in 2 friendly > 

way, and never heard any complaint; and I con- 

ceived, if I had acted amiſs, you, as a miniſter 
on” Us WO 1 
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ofthe goſpel, would have told me of it; however, 
ſhe would hardly hear me, and was very angry, 
as well ſhe might be, after ſhe had heard ſuch 
an account, what muſt ſhe think but that I had 
been the cauſe of her lofing her friends ?-I 
therefore do not blame her, but I blame thoſe 
good friends, if they can have any prerenſion 
to that title, who contrary to all the rules of 
chriſtianity, could accuſe an innocent perſon of 
_ offending them, who never meant to, nor did, 
give any juſt cauſe of offence; but if I even had 
fo done, :ought they not to have reproved me to 
my face, and not have put on the diſguiſe of 
friendſhip at parting, and then ſend, or cauſe to 
be ſent a letter, to my friends in town, exhibiting 
Charges, calculated to prejudice their nunds 
againſt me. 


1 do affure you, fir, that I look upon myſelf ; 


as extremely injured by thoſe people at Arſton, 
whoever they are, that have been the cauſe of 
thoſe complaints, for they have been the means 


of my loſing the friendſhip of thoſe whom 1 1 


value they have hurt me in my character as a2 
chriſtian they have hurt my mind by caſting 
ſuch ſevere reflections themſelves, and being the 
means of others caſting the ſame 1 upon me; in a 
word, they have done me that injury which it 
. can 
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can never be in their power fully to repair; but 
I truſt I can ſay, 1 heartily forgive them, and 
can pray Jehovah to forgive and bleſs them too, 
for I know it is all permitted by him, for ſome 
wiſe purpoſe, and ſhall work together for my 
goods in ſpite of men and devils. 


4 


« If ſlander lifts her forked tongue, 
« Or envy joins to do me wrong; 
© Thine eye ſhall ſee, thine ear ſhall hear, 
« Thy hand fhall graſp the glitt'ring ſpear; | 
«© Thy breath ſhall chace them as when whirlwinds riſe, 
46 The moths diſperſe, the ſcatter d Rubble flies, 
_ «© But I ſhall fing, | 
ec Salvation to my God and King ; ; NV 
« While life endures, and then above 


60 In tune a anobler ſong to praiſe the God of love,” 


You will pardon m me « deinlving you ſo long, and ; 


troubling you with this; but as I was unac- 
quainted with the parties themſelves, I was 
under the neceſſity of ſending you this long 
detail, which I beg you will have the goodneſs 
to communicate to them the firſt opportunity, 
in order to vindicate my character. 


I beg, ſir, you will not conſtrue any part of 
this long epiſtle, as evidential of diſreſpect to 
yourſelf, tor I have every reaſon to applaud your 
and Mrs. C 's behaviour to me while at 
your houſe ; and I heartily thank you for, and 
H2 - aſſure 


„ 
aff re you, that I retain a grateful ſenſe of the 
fame. | 


| 1 thould be happy to have a line from yon on 
the buſineſs, and if you do nor chuſe to com mu- 
nicate the ſubject of theſe ſheets to your people, 
be ſo good as to tranſmit me their names; in 
which caſe, I will write them myſelf, as I would 
wiſh to remove from their minds any prejudice ' 
they may have entertained againſt me, or Mrs. 
Hs people on my account; and in doing 
your endeavours to aſſiſt me therein, you will 
very much oblige, your's, ” 


With the greateſt reſpect, 


Joux HzxRT PRIxcR. 


TRAVEL. 
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„% We EPR and ſail in queſt of Happineſs.” 
| | Caen. 


— 


IT hath been remarked by the ſtricteſt ob- 
ſervers of human nature, that mankind are 
fondeſt of that which affords the greateſt novelty; 
an ardent deſire for which, is interwoven in the 
human frame: for this reaſon, let a thing be 
ever ſo excellent in itſelf, tnough we are for the 
preſent charmed exceſſively with the exquiſite 
pleaſure it produces, it ſoon loſes its power of 
| pleaſing, unleſs there is a quick ſucceſſion of ; 
: novelry, which alone is Capable of giving it a 
permanent place in our eſteem. It is indeed 
true, that there is a method of huſbanding} our 
; enjoyments ; by an exact attention to which, we 
may derive from them, not only a greater de- 
gree of pleaſure while they laſt, but extend 
their power of · pleaſing to a greater length of 
time than circumſtances might {ſeem to promiſe 
for this exiftence—in order to which, we muſt 
act in the ſame manner as we would do it ve 
| wiſhed to > perperagte our finances ; that is, not 
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be too laviſh, as a too frequent repetition of the 
fame pleaſure ſtrips it of its novelty, and by 
doing that, takes away its power of pleaſing. 
Mr. Pomfret has very finely touched upon this 
in his Poem, called The Choice; where ſpeaking 
of the ſurfeit we derive from too frequent an ac- 


ceſs tothe ſame kind of — he expreſſes 
bimſelf thus: 


For higheſt cordials all their virtue loſe, 
Co: a too frequent and too bold a uſe,” 


- This ſhews us the neceſſity of moderation, 
as it is not only dictated by reaſon, and enforced 
dy revelation, but as it is abſolutely eſſential to 
mix with all our enjoy ments, in order to make 
them exquiſite in flavour, and permanent in du- 
ration: of thoſe who are wiſe enough to adopt 
this rule, it may truly be ſaid, © Their pleaſures 


are moderate, and therefore they endure ; their 
repofe is ſhort, but found and undiſturbed ; their 


blood is pure, their minds are ferene, and the 


phyſician knoweth not the way to their habita- 


tions. = 


What Fielding ſays reſpecting the generality 


of prologues to plays, © which at firſt were part 85 


of the piece itſelf, but of later years hath had 
uſually ſo little connexion with the drama before 
- 


1 
which it ſtands, that the prologue to one play 
might as well ſerve for any other:“ and of the 
initial chapter to the books of his own Tom 
Jones, * moſt of which,” ſays he, like modern 
prologues, may as properly be prefixed to any 
other book in this hiſtory, as to that which they 
Introduce, or indeed to any other hiſtory, as to 
this; may be ſaid of the obſervations that in- 
troduce this eſſay, which would do as well to in- 
troduce an eſſay on any other ſubject, and per- 
haps be better calculated to introduce one on 
novelty or moderation than what it is intended 
for, viz: « an eſſay on travelling ;” but notwith- 
ſtanding this is ſtrictly true, I ral I ſhall be 
able to make it appear to the reader, if he will 
| exerciſe that noble virtue for which Job was ſo - 
eminently diſtinguiſhed, and to the critic, if he 
will condeſcend to lay by his prejudice, and for 
once act contrary to his beloved maxim of © de- 
termining rather what to condemn than what 


to approve, ' which has been the unalienable 1 5 


right of theic function from time immemorial, 
that the preceeding obſervations are not altoge- - 
ther foreign to the ſubject I am aiming at; or at 
| leaſt if they are, that I ſhall be able through my 
Ingenuity, of which, reader, I have a large ſhare, 
to convert them to my own uſe, and make them 
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anſwer my purpoſe in ſome way or other; and 
don't forget, reader, if thou art of that ſacred 
order I have before mentioned, who have an un- 
alienable right to fit in judgment on the works 
of authors; and what is a greater privilege, to 
determine their merit from the worſt paſſage 
| that can be found in their works, to take cog- 
nizance of this breach of the laws of compoſi- 

tion; for you will not, it is my firm opinion, meet 
with any paſſage throughout this book that 
will afford a better opportunity of exerciſing 

thy talent for criticiſm, than is here offered; and 
therefore if you paſs this by, you may not be able 
to vent your ſpleen on this performance in any 
other than general terms, which a certain ſet of 
- your fraternity are obliged to content themſelves 
with; I mean thoſe who have not that ſingle 
qualification required by Sir Alexander Draw- 
canſir, Knight, cenſor of Great Britain, in the 
laſt king's reign, to conſtitute an able critic, 
namely, to be able to read,” that is to ſay, 

by beſtowing very liberally ; or as I ſhould 
have ſaid, (don't forget this lip alſo)—very 

illiberally, the epithets of “ poor ſtuff! —wretch- 

ed ſtuff !—bad ſtuff !—ſad ftuff!— low ſtuft !-- 

paultry ſtuff !**---and who, as the aforeſaid non 
thy cenſor obſerves, if required to give ſome - 


f reaſon for their judgment, are only able to 
| drivel 
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drivel out, © I don't know, not I;“ but all that I. 
know is, I don't like it.” 


But 1 muſt not forget the raſk that I OO 
impoſed on my ingenuity, namely, to reconcile 
thoſe ſcattered reflections, with my principal de- 
ſign of offering ſome thoughts on the ſubjet 
of travelling; from which ſubject I have hitherto _ 
apparently ſo widely deviated :—Now reader, 
not to keep thee in ſuſpenſe any longer, you 5 
| Know that at the beginning of this eſſay, | was 
ſhewing the general love of novelty that prevails ; 
the neceſſity of that qualification in any thing 
before it can afford us the happineſs we ſeek for 
in their gratification, and that in proportion as 
they retained their novelty, they would more or 
leſs inſure a continuance of our eſteem; all which 
is but preliminary to this plain obſervation, 
That travelling will afford us the greateſt degree of 
novelty of any thing whatever ; and as ſuch, I appre- 
bend, is beſt calculated to be a continual feaſt, at leaſt 
to thuſe who have any kind of inclination to- 
_ wards it, for there certainly are exceptions, as to 
_ ſome individuals who have a 5 averſion 7 
thereto, - 


The eie of objects that e 
preſent themſelves to our view on a journey, che 


* proſpect of hills, vallies, rivers, groves, 
I fields, 
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fields, meadows, and all the various views in 
which we may ſee the face of the earth, joined to 
the pleaſing views of the cuſtoms and manners 
of mankind, which are as variegated as the face 
of nature, and as obvious to an attentive travel- 
ler, cannot fail of producing the moſt delightful 
| ſenſations, eſpecially to a mind which has a caft 

for meditation. The following picture drawn 
buy an able pen, tht of the late Henry Fielding, 
Eſq. may be produced as an inſtance of the 
ſatisfaction to be derived from the view of a 
_ . pictureſque ſcene. — That great genius de- 
ſeribing a morning view of a charming ſpot 
in Somerſetſhire, obſerves in his uſual ani- 
mating ſtile, This houſe was ſituated on the 
top of a hill, and for two miles below it, mea- 
dos, enlivened with variety of cattle, and a= 
dorned with a greater variety of flowers, firſt 
caught my ſight ; — at the bottom of this vale, 
ran a river, which ſeemed to promiſe coolneſs 
and refreſhment to the thirſty cattle—The eye 
vas next preſented with fields of corn, that made 
a kind of an aſcent which was terminated by a 
wood; at the top of which appeared a verdant 
hill, ſituate as it were in the clouds, where 
the ſun was juſt arrived, and peeping o'er the 
ſummit, which was at this time covered with 


dew, 


* 
dew, gilded it over with his rays, and terminated 
my view in the mt agreeable manner in the 
world. In a wor], the elegant ſimplicity of 
every object round me, filled my heart with 
fuch gratitude, and furniſhed my mind with 
ſuch plealing meditations, as made me thank 


heaven I was born.” Can any thing be more 


delightful than this deſcription? —Can any thing 
tend more than ſuch a view to make us ſatisfied 
with our exiſtence? —indeed what is ſaid of 
Shakeſpeare's deſcription of the Cliffs at Dover, 
* that one cannot read without one's head turn- 
ing round,” may be ſaid of this deſcription, one 
can ſcarce read it without havi ing our imagina- 


tion fired, and a ſecret deſiie inſpired to behold 
with our eyes ſo | agreeable a ſpot. 


| II ak. is abſolutely neceſſary to make a 
thing ſo agreeable to us, here we have it in per- 
fection, and there is no end of the novelty to be 
met with in travelling everv village, town and 
city, as well as eyery nation, hath ſomething pe- 
culiar to itſelf; it's particular diale.t, produc- 
tions, amuſements, manners—for theſe reaſons, 


and ſome others that follow, 1 am convinced 85 


chat travelling is the moſt congenial to human 
nature of any thing whatever, and the beſt 
un to ny without cloying that appe- 
| 08 _—- 2 
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tite for pleaſure which we are all poſſeſſed of, and 
are ſo deſirous to gratify. 


It is certain however, that all ſeaſons and ſpe- 
cies of travelling do not afford the ſame propor- 
tion of delight, “ groves, fields and meadows, are 
(indeed) at any ſcaſon of the year, pleaſant to 
look upon, but never ſo much as in the opening 
of the ſpring, when they are all new and freſh, 


with their firſt gloſs upon them, and not yet 


too much accuſtomed and familiar to the eye ; 
for this reaſon, there is nothing that more en- 
livens a proſpect than rivers, jetteaus, or falls of 
Vater; where the ſcene is perpetually ſhifting 
and entertaining the * every moment, with 
ſomething that is new: thus ſome proſpects 
give us more delight than others; but there is 


always a ſufficient redundancy of matter to en- 
gage the attention, captivate the heart, and 
kcep it in tune. 


But e of the delight ande entertainment 
wie derive from travelling, and which I am 
ready to think we cannot but derive, there are 
many and great advantages to be gathered 
therefrom— the firſt, is attainable by every one 
who has common ſenſe; but the latter, which 1 


am going to mention, are only attainable by . 
5 thoſe 
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thoſe who have good ſenſe enough to apply their 
peregrinations to a proper uſe, ſo as to acquire 
from them a real and valuable knowledge of 
men and things; both which are beſt known 
by compariſon. 


This knowledge, travelling is b calcu. 
| lated to attain ; we ſee nature as it were in all 
her different ſhapes, we meet with man in his 
beſt and worſt garb, and are therefore better 
able to form our judgment of him“ The 
proper ſtudy of mankind is man,” ſays Pope; 
and we ſhould always conſider in travelling 


that the great object of 2 B, Human 
: Life. 


By travelling we expand our minds, enlarge 


our views, and ſofr-n our manners; and if we 


viſit foreign countries, we are enabled to look 
into their cuſtoms and policies, and obſerve in 
what particulars they excel, or fall ſhort of out 
own, and © to unlearn ſome odd peculiarities in 


our manners, and wear off ſuch aukward ſtiff- 
neſſes and affectations in our behaviour, as poſ- 


ſibly may have been contracted from conſtantiy 155 


5 aſſociating with one nation of men, by a more 
5 free, general, and mixed converſation.” Theſeand 


many more, are the advantages to be gained by 
J)) 8 travel- 


i Bo 2 1B 
travelling; but they are to be gained only by thofe 
as I have before hinted, v ho are poſſeſſed ot the 
ability of travelling to advantage, for an ability 
it does certainly require, and that ability as one 
obſerves, is © previouſly ſtudying at home.” 


Laſtly, As T have ſaid ſo much about novelty 
as being the chief ingredient which recommends 


travelling to our notice, and conſtitutes it the 
chief mean of happineſs, (when 1 ſpeak of hap- 


pineſs, I defire to be underſtood as including 
virtue; without which, neither travelling nor any 
thing elfe, can afford happineſs; for as Mr Pope 


obferves, © Virtue alone is happineſs below.] it 
may not be amiſs to give the thought a religious 
turn, which I cannot do better than by intro- 


ducing a quotation from the Spectator on the + 
force of novelty, and the evidence it affords us 


oſ a future Rate, with which I ſhall cantiuge 
this eflay, 


1 To add no more, is not this fondneſs for no- 


velty which makes us out of conceit with all we 
already have, a convincing proof of a future 


- ſtate? either man was made in vain, or this is 
not the only world he was made for, for there 
cannot be a greater inſtance of vanity than that 


2 to > which man is liable to be deluded, from the 
cradle . 


1 
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eradle to the grave, with fleeting ſhadows of hap- 
pineſs—his pleaſures, and thoſe not conſiderable 
neither, die in the poſſeſſion ; and freſh enjoy- 

ments do not riſe faſt enough to fill up half his 
life with ſatisfaction. When I ſee perſons fick 
of themſelves any longer than they are called 
away by ſomething that is of force te chain 
down the preſent thought—when I ſee them 
hurry from country to town, and then from the 
town back again into the country, continually 
ſhifting poſtures, and placing life in all the 
different lights they can think of ſurely; fay 1 to 

myſelf, life is vain, and the man beyond expreſ- 
ſion ſtupid or prejudiced, who from the vanity | 
of life cannot gather he is defigned for immor- 
tality,” Spcttator, vol. vii. No. 626 · 


* 1 
LETTER HII. 


« To write on vulgar themes 3s thought an eaſy taſk,” 
Horace, 


Wheeley, Eſſex, Sept. 1, 1791. 


85 DEAR MOTHER, 


1 Take the firſt opportunity of giving you a 


particular account, as you deſired, of my 
Journey to this place: I need not inform you 
that it was nine o'Clock on Saturday morning 


before 1 left London, as you know I had to call 
on my ſiſter after I parted from you, which of 


> a 


r . ' — 


courſe detained me an hour longer in town than 


ſhould otherwiſe have been. It was two o' Clock 


before I reached Chelmsford, (which is only 9 


miles from London) having ſtopt oftener than 
I need to have done to bait my horſe, which 


it is neceſſary for me to obſerve, as you expreſſ- 


ed ſome apprehenſions for my ſafety when I ſer 

out, is as ſurefooted a creature as ever I rode, 

and has but one fault, which is a fault common 
to all hack horſes ; namely, he wants too much 
Oe POTS I 


e 


. 
whip and ſpur, to make him go at any tolerable 
pace; and I believe you know ſo much of my 


diſpoſition, that I need not add, thoſe are wea- 


pons I am not very fond of exerciling, eſpecially 
on the back of poor defenceleſs animals; you hav- 
ing early taught me that benevolent ſentiment 
which does credit to the wiſeſt of men, ſuch as 
he was who firſt uttered it, A merciful man is 


merciful to his beaſt,” 


1 put up ata decent Inn, and got a tolerable 
dinner at Chelmsford, though the latter was not 


fo good as I wiſhed, and would have had if 1 
could have ſtaid longer there; a veal cutlet, that 
is to ſay, a country veal cutlet; or in words more 

intelligible to you, a ſlice cut off of a fillet of 


veal dreſſed a day or two before, which is dubb'd 


with the title of a cutlet, with ſome good fat 

| bacon. and the additioa of garden ſtuff, the 

' goodneſs of which made amends for the quality 
-." of the animal food, ſerved me for an excellent 

5 repaſt; as I was furniſhed with the moſt ſuitable 

ſauce for ſuch kind of beverage, namely, hun= 
ger; but the landlord was the diſagreeableſt 
thing I met with at this Inn, and was as coar ſe a 


fellow as ever I ſaw, there was not a grain of 


politeneſs about him ; but he ſeemed to poſſeſs 


Ss EE © 
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all thoſe ill qualities which Creeck enumerates 
in the following couplet: 


« A clowniſh roughneſs and unkindly cloſe, 
ons Unfriendly, ſtiff, and peeviſhly moroſe.” 


It was near four o'Clock before I roſe from 
table, and the ſeeing my horſe conſume another 
quarten of corn, (for I ſaw him conſume one be- 
fore I began my own dinner, as you know I am 
for making every thing bonum ſecurum, not being 

ignorant of the tricks of ſome hoſtlers who have 
the cruelty, for cruelty it is of the worſt ſpecies 
to withhold from poor dumb animals their ſcan- 
ty allowance, which is done ſometimes by neg- 
lecting to put hay in the rack, though they _ 
never forget to charge for it ; at other times, by 
ſtinting in meaſure, in the article of corn, or by 
taking itfrom the manger,andoftener by charging 
a feed or two more than they actually give them 
the latter trick I have been ſerved more than 
once, for I make a point never to order any 
corn but when I am preſent to ſee it eat; yet 
I have frequently been ſurpriſed with a charge 
of a feed more than I knew my horſe had really 
and bona fide had, and the oſtler has affirmed 
that I ordered a feed at ſuch a time when I knew 
I had not; I therefore to prevent a frequent oc- 
currence 


1 
currence of ſuch impoſition, always when I alight 
order nothing to be given to my horſe till I am 
preſent to ſee it; and although this caution may 
look like, and be deemed ſuſpicion, I had rather 
be thought guilty even of ſuſpicion, which I not- 
withſtanding look upon as the meaneſt thing in 
the world, and where it actually exiſts, to be a 
ſtriking evidence of a little Mind, than a faith- 
ful animal who carries me with ſafety ſhould 
ſuffer; beſides a man may take prudential 
meaſures to guard againſt impoſition, without 
being poſſeſſed of a grain of that ſuſpicion which 
is characteriſtic of à little mind, and who that 
knows the world but will admit the neceſſity of 
dealing, (as the old adage expreſſes it) © with 

an honeſt man as you would with a thief?” for 

though Ii act with this caution at every Inn, I do 

not ſuppoſe the hoſtlers at every Inn are rogues, 
but not being able to look into men's hearts, I 
am obliged to uſe theſe precautions to guard my- 
ſelf againſt impoſition, and my horſe from next 
kin to ſtarving ; it is for this reaſon that all who | 
have any regard for the cattle they ride, will in 
my opinion, take the trouble to ſee them fed; but 
methinks intereſt, without regard, might be 
enough to perſuade Travellers to perform this 
neceſſary ſervice ; and I am perſuaded that un- 
leſs they do perform it, they will not travel ſo 
K 2 comfortably 


5 
comfortably as they deſire) diſcharging my bill. 
and making the other neceſſary preparations 
for my departure, took up about half an hour 
more, I then re-mounted my horſe, and after 


two hours eal/ riding, arrived in the vicinity of 


Ke vedon, being eleven miles from my laſt quar- 
ters, and about forty from London. 


It was of courſe near half paſt ſeven before I 


reached this place, and it bidding fair for a dark 


and diſagreeable evening, I began to entertain 


thoughts of taking up my quarters for the night. 
Theſe thoughts ended in a determination to that 


effect, and I alighted at an Inn, the pleaſanteſt 


for ſituation that I could find in the Town, 


namely, one ſituated near the old Bridge, (for 


there is a new one building here ;) and com- 
manding a view of the river, &c. which makes 
it very pleaſant : The entertainment I met with 

at this houſe was anſwerable to my wiſhes, and 

agreeable to the appearance of it. — The people 


civil, an excellent larder, and good liquor can 


not fail of giving pleaſing ſenſations to a Tra- 
veller, after the fatigues of the day, and theſe * 
uas lucky enough to meet with, 1 had there- 


fore no reaſon to repent of my reſolution. 


Having taken care of my horſe, I proceeded, as 
my cuſtom is, to regale myſelf with a good diſh 
of tea; afterwards read and wrote in my y Journal, 


- and: 
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and filled up what vacant time remained before 
Supper, in adjuſting the expences I had already 


incurred, during this ſhort peregrination, which 


I found to amount to much more than I ex- 
pected, and yet J have been as ſaving as poſſible ; 


but you not only know that travelling is very 


expenſive, but that there are a parcel of domeſ- 
tics at every Inn, who expect their different fees 
as much as the landlord expects his Bill to be 
diſcharged ; and though they have no legal de- 
mand, yet cuſtom (than which nothing can be 


ſtronger) pleads forcibly in their behalf, as it 


is well known that from time immemorial In- 
keepers have been Exempted from paying their 


ſervants wages, by the generoſity of Travellers, 
who have taken that neceſſary buſineſs upon 


themſelves ; but how it firſt came about that Iun- 


keepers acquired this extraordinary privilege 
above what any other Tradeſman is indulged in, 


of keeping ſervants at the expence of the public, 


I cannot learn, except it was firſt eſtabliſhed as 
a kind of compenſation for the loſs they may be 7 
ſuppoſed to ſuſtain from the great quantity of 
ſoldiers quartered upon them, which is an hard- 
ſhip (like the before mentioned privilege,) per- 


haps peculiar to themſelves, but it is well known _ 
they do not give wages to any of their ſervants, | 


except it be the cook and houſe-maid, whoſe 


K 4 „„ eee 


„ 
ſalarĩes are fo low that they are not worth men- 
tioning. And the Waiters, Bootcatch, Hoſt- 
lers and Chamber Maid, not only have no fala- 
ry, but the latter is obliged to furnifh at her 
ewn expence, the Bed-linen, Napkins, &c. as 
well as to keep them clean. Thus they may be 


faid to receive no more than the generoſity of 
Travellers beftows upon them, which 1s but 
precarious, though it may ſometimes amount to 
ſomething conſiderable, eſpecially to the Waiters; 
in which latter caſe, if it is known to the Inn- 
keepers, I am informed they inſiſt upon and are 
paid by ſuch Waiters a cert? 2 quantum as a con- 
fideration for their place. Theſe ſervants there- 
fore have a claim to our benevolence, and I have 
often wiſbed there were a poſſibil; ty of compel- 
ling Innkeepers to pay them wages, but J ſee 
no way of doing this, unleſs it be by an unani- 
mous agreement amongſt Travellers not to give 
them any thing, which might ſeem cruel, though 
I am perſuaded that even ſuch a meaſure would 
eventually be for the good of thoſe ſervants ; for 
when they come to have little or no perquiſites, 
their maſters would be obliged to give them 
uages; and when that cuſtom was eſtabliſhed, if 
Travellers choſe to reſume their wonted genero- 
ſity, it would be putting the money really into the 


pocket of the domeſtic, whereas now though it 
5 „„ 


1] 
be given to the ſervant, it is in fact the ſame 
as giving to the maſter, for if travellers did not 
pay them, their employers muſt ; beſides there is 
this inconvenience ariſing from the preſent 
mode, namely, that unleſs travellers give a cer- 
tain quantum to each ſervant, they conſider 
themſclves ſo badly paid, that they murmur 3 
this evidently ariſes from their conſidering what 
they get, as in fact it is, wages, and not à gift; for 
if they conſidered it in the laſt light, which they 
would do if they had a falary beſides, any ſum 
would be acceptable to them, and they would 
not ſhew ſigns of diſpleaſure if a traveller hap- 
pened not to give them juit as much as the pre- 
fent cuſtom warrants them to expect; whereas 
now every domeſtic in an Inn, expects a certain 
ſum fixed as to the loweſt quantum, though as 
much above that as the traveller likes; but if he 
gives leſs than cuſtom warrants, they either have 
the impudence to tell him of it, or will ſhew 
their diſpleaſure in ſome way or other, which 
makes the expence of travelling much greater 
than it would be, if I were to ſay one third more 
to men in middling circumſtances, I ſhould not 
exaggerate, as I have took the pains, and find 
it amounts to that upon a moderate calculation. 


1 ned T - 
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I need not apologiſe for this digreſſion, as you 
deſired me to write long letters, and give a par- 
ticular detail of every occurence. But to return, 


I got my ſupper early and went to bed, giving 
a a ſtrict charge to the chamber-maid not to let 
me lay longer than ſeven the next morning, 
which charge ſhe minded as much as if it had 


been not to get married; and I am ſure ſhe would 
not have heeded that, if it be true what a cer- 


tain writer obſerves, namely, „That women 
may be divided into two claſſes, viz: thoſe who 
are married, and thoſe who mean to get married.“ 


11 was paſt ſeven o dock before 1 aroſe on 
Sunday morning, and as 1 wiſhed to reach my 


uncle's as early in the day as poſſible, and had 


upwards of twenty miles to go, I loſt no time in 


ſetting off; but diſcharged my bill, paid the 
| foregoing fees, and after taking ſome rum and 


milk, my favorite liquor before breakfaſt, mount- 


ed my horſe.— I rode about eight miles before 
| breakfaſt, and put up at a ſmall village within 
two or three miles of Colcheſter, to have ſome.— 
I qſtaid at this place about an hour, and a ſweet 
| ſituation it is: from the parlour where I break- 
faſted, I had a charming view of the country, 
 whichat this ſeaſon of the year is, in my opinion, 
ny plealant ; had 1 the genius of a 
Thom pſon, 
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Thompſon, a Fielding, a Browne, or even of a 


Wright, whoſe adinirable book entitled, The 


Rural Ch ijizan, | have on the table before me; 


I might give you an adequate deſcription of this 


beautiful ſpot ; but as I have not, I deſiſt: I had 
upon the whole as pleaſant a morning's ride 
as I could with reaſon deſire - if there was any 


thing to make it uncomfortable it was the duſt, 


and I was almoſt ſelfiſh enough to with for 
rain for perſonal advantage, without conſidering 
whether it would be for the benefit of vegetation 


in general.—-I recollect reading a curious anec- 


dote of the late Dr. Johnſon upon this head, and 


it came acrols my mind ſeveral times while L 
was riding ; ; It is in 1 ſubſtance, as follows : 


«A lady who was travelling with the doctor : 
on a ſummer's day, when it was very hot and dry, 


having expreſſed a wiſh for ſome rain to lay the 


duſt, met with the following ſevere rebuke from 


him; I cannot bear,” ſaid he, © when I know 
how many poor families will periſh next winter 


for u ant of that bread which the preſent drought 


will deny them, to hear ladies ſighing for rain | 
only that their complexions may not ſuffer from 


the heat, or their cloaths be incommoded by the 


| duſt ; for ſhame, leave oft ſuch foppiſh lamen- 


N | _ tations 
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„ 
tations, and ſtudy to relieve thoſe whoſe diſtreſſes 
„ 


At half paſt ten o'clock on Sunday morning, I 
arrived at Colcheſter, and ſhould have continued 
my journey without ſtopping there, had I not 
felt a ſudden. inclination, upon finding ſuch a 
variety of churches and meetings in this place, 
to viſit one of them; I therefore put up my 
horſe, and having learned that there was a metho- 
diſt meeting-houſe, (for they do not call them cha- 
pels there, ) at a little diſtance from the Inn where 

T alighted, I reſolved to go to that, as you may 
ſuppoſe, in preference to any other. I went, and 
was much ſurpriſed when inſtcad of hearing a ſer- 

mon preached, I ſaw a young man get upand begin 

to read one, it was however an excellent one, On 
the duty and advantages of early riſing; written by 
that great and good man, the Rev. John Weſley 3 
I am ſure, though it was read but in ati indifferent 
manner, it made ſuch an impreſſion on me that 
I thought I could never more be guilty of that 


great ſin, for ſuch the reverend author I think 


clearly proves it to be, of wailing my time in bed; 
and I reſolved Deo juvante, to amend my life in 
| this particular; ſo that I may ſay 1 ſound this a 
profitable opportunity, and have reaſon to thank 
God that he influenced me to go there;—you 


are, 


= 

are, no doubt ſurpriſed as I was myſelf, that in 
fo populous a place as Coſeheſter, there ſhould 
not be preaching two or three times a day in the 
meeting, as the methodiſts are in general ſo par- 
ticular in ſupplying their places of worſhip with 
preachers, eſpecially in large towns like this; but 
ſome how or other, there is neglect here, as the 
people informed me, it I am not miſtaken, that 
there is ſeldom preaching above once on the ſun- 
day, and ſometimes only every other Sunday, and 
that the perſon who ſupplies the piace comes 
from Wivenhoe. One reflection naturally oc- 
curs to m mind upon this occaſion, which is, 
How fig privileged are chriſtians in London 
above thoſe in the country; -in London, we have 
places of worſhip almoſt in every ſtreet, and 
nearly at every hour in the day; fo that whatever 
time ſuits a perſon to go, they may find ſome | 
place of worſhip open; we have an opportunity 
of hearing a variety of preachers, men of differ- 
ent gifts and many of extraordinary abilities ;— | 
not ſo in the country, very few are the places 
where the goſpel is preached in its purity, and 
the times of ſervice at thoſe places ſo very ſel- 
dom, that a labouring perſon cannot enſure a 
| ſermon above once in a fortnight, even in a 
country town; but as to the inhabitants of 


ny villages, who perhaps are ten, fifteen or”. 
La: twenty 
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twenty miles from any ſuch place of worſhip, 
they know not what it is to hear a ſermon lor a 
month together, and was it not for one happy 
cultom that prevails, they would be ſtill worſe 
off, I mcan that of having frequent prayer-meet- 
ings, and love ſcats among themſelves, which 
they can have without the aſſiſtance of a preach- 
er;—theſe poor things meet together from 
neighbouring villages once or twice a week, and 
unite in offering up their ſimple petitions to 
that deity who is as well pleaſed with the broken 
_ acceuts of a ſimple ſoul as with the moſt elabo- 
rate petitions of the learned, ihough equally ſincere; 
I have been at thoſe country prayer meetings, 
and I aſſure you it did my heart good to hear 
thoſe ſimple ſouls pour out their hearts unto God, 
as it is expreſſed in ſcripture, and it has excited 
my admiration to ſee thoſe men . 


| 7 Of plain good ſenſe antutor'd in the ſchools,” 


| who have been following the plough all day, and 
| have not therefore the means of knowledge, and 
ſome of whom cannot even read,uniformly, if not 
eloquently, pray extempore, before ſo many. 
| people for half an hour; but what ſhall we ſay, | 
thoſe that have the greateſt opportunity of knowing 
40 not always know the moſt ; this much however 
ve 


LL 
we ſhall do well to conſider that in proportion 
to our privileges will be our guilt, if we neg- 
ect to improve them, ſince the word of God 
aſſures us that, « Unto whomſoever much is 
given, of him ſhall be much required,” Luke xii, 
48. And herein God deals with us as we do 
with each other, for we know, as the ſame evan- 
geliſt goes on to tell us in that verſe, that © to 
whom men have committed much, of him they 
will aſk the more. 


1 left colcheſter at one o'clock, and had a very 

agreeable ride from thence to my Uncle's—lIt is 

a very bye road, I did not meet a carriage or 

| horſe all the way, which is I believe eleven or 

twelve miles, but however I turned this to a 
good advantage, and availed myſelf of the rural | 
ride and variegated proſpects, which aſſiſted me 
to meditate. Who can look on the works of na- 
ture without being ſecretly impelled to worſhip 3 

rhe Deity, for as the poet expreſſes it 


- Nature 25 impell'd my voice I raiſe, 
46 And as impell'd, the God of nature praiſe. ” 


I am far from being of the opinion of De- 


mocritus, of whom it is ſaid (as Lord Boling- 
broke informs us) that he put out his eyes that 

he might meditate with leſs diſtraction. I would 

rather uſe my eyes to aſſiſt my meditation, they 
are ſaid very truly to be the inlets to the ſoul, 


Lo hey 
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they furniſh us with continual matter for medi- 
kation; what we ſee we can revolve in our mind, 
and though we can meditate without them, yet 


_ they are of eminent uſe to ſupply us with a quick 
fucceſſion of objects to engroſs our meditation. 

It was no ſmall part of my pleaſure on this 
journey to anticipate the enjoyments I was likely 
to meet with at my uncle's. It has been remarked 
by phaloſophers, and the remark is I think conge= 
mial to the experience of mankind, „That the 
pleaſures of anticipation are greater than thoſe 
af actual enjoyment ;” for my own part, though F_ 
| have no great reaſon to complain of diſappoint- 
ment in this particular, yet I cannot but think 
we are all more or leſs apt to over- rate our en- 
joyments in expectancy ; this much however | am 

certain of, that part of our happinefs or fatis- 
fiction in life, call it by which name you pleaſe, 
| ariſes from looking backward on paſt, and for- 
ward to, future enjoyments. The looking for- 
ward to and hoping for future gratifications,is the 
greateſt ſtimulus that I know of, whether it be 


conſidered in a moral or profane view; and this 
T think muſt appear obvious to any one that con- 
ſiders the following remarks, namely, what is it 
makes the Tradeſman *© riſe up early, and late 
take reſt, and eat the bread of carefulneſs;” but 
looking forward and expecting by and bye, to 
| | | | reap 
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reap the fruits of his induſtry, byenzoying a ſnag 
fortune, or rather the various pleaſures which 
that will procure him? what is it makes the 
lover purſue the object of his affections with 
ſuch ardour, with ſuch determined reſolution to 
do and ſuffer any thing that may tend to gain 
her affe ctions, but the pleaſing hope of ſucceſs, 
and the conſequent enjoyment of her perſon? Mr. 
Gay, I think, paints in ſtriking colours the ef- 
forts uſed by a lover to overcome the obſtinacy 


of his miſtreſs in the following lines: 


«© Strephon had long confeſs'd his ataorous pain, 
Which gay Corinna rallied with diſdain ; 
Sometimes in broken words he figh'd his care, 
« Look'd pale and trembled when he view'd the fair; 
« With bolder freedoms now the youth advanc'd, 
= © Hedreſs'd, he laugh'd, he ſung, he rhym'd, he danc*d; 
% Now call'd more powerful preients to his aid, 
| « And to {educe the miſtreſs, brib'd the maid ; 
| «© Smooth flattery in her ſofter hours appl;”d, 
56 The ſureſt charm to bend tie force 1 pride.” 


All which the poet goes on to repreſent as 
ineffectual. Again, what is it makes he mart- 
ner combat the many diffculties attending A 
ſcafaring life, but the hopes of a rich prize 
and a ſucceſsful voyage? in which caſe, he 
knows he ſhall enjoy himſelf on ſhore: and to 
mention no more inſtances of the lis te kind ;— 


v hs 
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what induces the ſoldier to venture his life in a 
field of battle, but the hope of victory and the 
conſequent honours and emoluments that may 
accrue to him from a diſplay of his courage? I 
do not ſay, but what the love of his country may 
be a powerful motive with nim; but I inſiſt 
that it is blended with, and annexed to, the be- 
fore mentioned motives ; ſo alſo the christian 
ſoldier— He that is called, „to fight the good 
fight of faith, and to lay hold on eternal life,” 
1 Tim. vi. 12. to wreſtle not againſt fleſh and 
blood only, but againſt principalities, againſt 
powers, againſt the rulers of the darknefs of this 
world, againſt ſpiritual wickedneſs in high 
places,” Epbeſians vi. 12. What makes him 
fight manfully under the banner of Chriſt againſt 
the world, the fleſh and the devil, but the hopes, | 
the certain hopes of victory ? I fay the certain 
hopes, for 
T To patient faith the prize is ſure, 


And they that to the end endure 
The croſs, ſhall wear the crown. 


The crown of glory, which St. Peter tells us, 
is ſuperior to a crown of laurels; inasmuch as it 
fladeth not way, Peter v. 4. Herein the chriſ- 
tian ſoldier has the advantage, He conquers | 
' though he dies- Generals ſtimulate their ſol- 
os 2» diers 
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diers to battle, by telling them what rewards 
they will obtain if they are victorious ; they can- 
not however with the ſame confidence aſſure them 
of enjoyments they ſhall meet with if they fall 
in battle; but the captain of our ſalvation, not 
only promiſes us preſent peace and happineſs, 
and «a joy that is unſpeakable and full of glory,” 
1 Pet. i. 8. but al ſo, enjon ments would beg- 
gar deſcription, in an c t 2 die 
fighting the battles of the Lord. 8. thou ic 
ful unto death, and I will give thee a Crown — 
life, Rev. ii. latter clauſe of the 10th verſe. And 
all wiſe generals will not think it enough to 
promiſe their ſoldiers enjoy ments if they con- 
* quer; but if they cannot promiſe them happineſs 1 [ 
1 if they fall, they will do well at leaſt to fortify "= 
their minds againſt deach by ſome ſuch confide- 
rations as are contained in the oliowing lines: 


Who would not die in hi; dear country's cauſe, | 
Since, if baſe fear his daiacd ſtep withdraws, | |; 
From death he cannot fiy :—one co non grave | 
45 Receives at laſt the coward and the brave!“ 


1 „ K clding's Tranſlation of Horace, 


I have 8 admired the ed of Makomet. 
in this reſpect, who certainly was a very great 
General; and as I am upon the ſubject, it may not 

be amiſs to relate it to you, as you niay probably 
not have read it; he, no doubt, foreſaw that he 
== 3 e 
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muſt propagate his religion by the ſword, and 
therefore to make good ſoldiers of his muſſulmen, 
he arttully introduced into the Koran, that thoſe 
who fell in battle ſhould be peculiarly happy in 
another world, that they ſhould have exquiſite 
enjoyments of every kind ; amongſt the reſt, that 
they ſhould have the privilege of drinking the 
richeſt wines, which their religion forbad them 
to do in this world: and as their climate render- 
ed them peculiarly fond of women, he not only 
allowed a plurality of wives and concubines, by 
which means they were at liberty to debauch 
their female captives, but held out to them the 
aſſurance that thoſe who were ſlain ſhould have 

plenty of black eyed girls to conſort with in 
paradiſe.— And the author of The Siege of Damaſ- 
cus has therefore very properly introduced Ma- 
homet ſtimulating his ſoldiers to fight at that 
ſiege, by ſetting before them the pleaſures that 
await thoſe in paradiſe who fall in battle. Up- 
on that occaſion, he puts the following animating 
lines into the mouth of Mahomet, all of which 1 
believe may as properly be applied to the chriſ- 
tian ſoldier, except the line about © the blooming : 
beauties.” 8 


cM Think 
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« Think that you all to certain triumphs move, 
« Who falls in fight, yet meets the prize above; 
There in the gardens of eternal ſpring 
| While birds of paradiſe around you ſing, 
Fach with his blooming beauty by his fide, 
Shall drink rich wines, that in full currents glide, 
Breathe fragrant gales o'er fields of ſpice that blow, 
And gather fruits immortal as they grow, 
Extatic bliſs ſhall your whole powers employ, 
And ey'ry ſenſe be loſt in every joy.“ 


I ſhall not weary you with any more obſervations, 
but proceed to give you an account of my recep- 
tion on my arrival at Wheeley, 


I arrived ſafe at my Uncle's, and found him 
and his family all well. They had been ex- 
pecting me ſome time, and the manner in which 
they received me will indear them io me as long 
as I live; while I explain it to you, a tear of gra- 
titude trickles down my cheek. I was, you know | 
in a manner a ſtranger to them, quite ſo tothe 
children, and my Uncle and Aunt had not ſeen 
me for fifteen years, and therefore I was the more 
ſtruck at the cordial reception they gave me, 
My uncle and aunt ſhook me by the hand, and the 
children, four in number, gathered round me to 
welcome my arrival, and calling me Co»fin at 
every ſentence : as ſoon as they received my let- 
ler, and knew that 1 was coming down, they put 

„ 1 up 
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up ſome fowls to fatten, and made every other 
reharation to make my ſtay with them agree- 
abl., and they ſtill endeavour to lengthen my 
viſit by every act of kindneſs, ſtratagem and in- 
dearment that they can think of: one inſtance of 
the foxmer, I cannot help here reciting ; having 
_ expreſſed a wilh that I had ſome home-baked 
bread (this was ſoon after my arrival,) they in- 
ſiſted upon, and I could not divert them from 
their determination of ſending my little couſin 
ſeveral miles off to a brewer to get ſome Newin, 
as I think they call it here; and that afternoon 
I had ſome hot cakes for tea of their own bak- 
ing. lt is neceſſary as you have not ſeen my 
uncle for ſuch a length of time, that I give you 
an account of him and the family. He is 
pretty well in health, and I hope is doing very 
well; he works, I believe, for every one in the 
Village, the Squire and Parſon, who are the two 
_ greateſt men here, not excepted ; in my idea of 5 
Greatneſs, I wiſh you to underſtand I include 
_ goodneſs, for Great and Good, arc with me (as 
Beautiful and Good were with the Greeks) convert- 
able terms, and I think the former as they did the 
latter, as neceſſarily connected as Cauſe and 
Effect. The Engliſh indeed ſeem to have been 
of the ſame opinion with the Greeks, as to the 
connection between Beauſiſul and Good, as ap- 
pears 
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Pears by an old philoſophic proverb of our own, 
which being trite and vulgar has the misfortune 
do be overlooked, hand/ome is, that handſome does. 
My aunt is tolerable in health, and th, thank 
God, in a great meaſure got the better of that 
dreadful accident, which happened to her ſo 
long ſince—ſhe has ſo far the uſe of her hand 
and arm, that ſhe can do many things of late in 
her domeltic concerns more than ſhe could be- 
fore : there are four children, two boys and two 
girls; the eldeſt, a girl about ſeventeen, named 
Elizabeth, whom the father hath brought up to 
his buſineſs--the next in age, a boy about fifteen, 
named William—the third, a girl about twelve, 
named Ann—and the youngeſt, a boy about 
ſeven, named after his father, Richard: they are 
four fine healthy children, the firſt is indeed a very 
fine young woman, though I called her a girl; 
and is as you may ſuppole, a very ſuitable com- 
panion for me while 1 am here; ſhe and I walk 
about the country together, ſo that the people 
take us for lovers; I am quite charmed with the 
innocence and purity of her manners, ſo differ- 
ent to what thoſe in London are in general at 
| her age ; and ſhe iz pleaſe to ſay ſhe is harmed 
with my condeſcenſiou: ſhe to!) nie ,, 
one day that I won her Py TRE aac man- 
ner in which I ſaluted hir hier 1 £0 arrived, 
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as fhe had been forming the ſtrangeſt notions of 
me in the world, and I think not very honour- 
able, though it ſhews her meekneſs and humi- 
licy, for the conceived from my manner of 
writing, that 1 ſhould not c en permit her, nor 
any of the children, to ſit with me at table. 


I ſpend my time in the moſt agreeable man- 
ner at this place, either walking with my couſin 
| Betfy, or taking rides to adjacent villages in the 

day, and ſpending the evenings with my uncle 
and his family, who alſo convene thei! neigh= 
| bours, to whom I read and expound the ſcrip- 
tures and other books, and I find them all ear 
and attention ; the moſt intelligent man that 1 
have had the honour of converſing with, except 
the eſquire, who dropt in one day to order a pair 
of gloves, is the pariſſi clerk or ſexton, as I believe 
they call him, and he occaſionally makes one of 


my audience in an evening. There is but one 
_ peculiar cuſtom that I know of worth mention- 


; ing at this place, and that is their felling butter 1: 


by the pint, though I am informed they ſell it at 
Cambridge by the yard; but as I am going there 
1 ſhall know the truth of it, They have a very 
curious dialect here; many words they uſe that I 
never heard before, and am quite a ſtranger to their 
DD e meaning, 
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meaning, except ſo far as they are pleaſed to ex- 
plain them, it would be endleſs to enumerate 
them; but I ſhall adduce one as a ſpecimen, 
uſed by my couſin Dick: —As I was dreſſing 
one morning, the lad who came to call me up, 
told me my hair was all /mar!'d--I aſked him 
what he meant; but he could tell me no more 
than that it was /mar/d; I was quite ſtruck at 
this odd expreſſion, as I never heard it applied 
to any thing but a dog, or an angry perſon when 
we ſay, He ſnarl'd at me; butafter much interro- 
_ gation, and looking into the glaſs, I found the 
young rogue meant my hair was rough and 
wanted combing ; one more word, equally as 
_ abſurd, is uſed by all the people here, and applied 
to every thing, i. e. famming, for example, ſtam- 


ming, large and ſtamming ſmall, ſtamming long, 
and ſtamming ſhort, Kc, &c. &c. 


We have had one very pleaſant excurſion to 

Harwich, which is about twelve miles diſtant 
from this place ; we went with an intention of 
croſſing over from thence to Languard- fort, but 
by the time we got there and had dined, it was 
ſo late that we were afraid to venture ſo far, leſt : 
ue ſhould not get back by dark; we had a plea- 
fant walk about Harwich and its environs, 
the former is itlelf a low and dirty place, the 
ſtreets 
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ſtreets moſtly narrow like Wapping, and the 
inhabitants for the moſt part, as low as that 
place: it ſeems to me from the view I had of it, 
about a mile, from the town, to lay quite in an 
hole. There are however the moſt beautiful 
walks in the latter, eſpecially by the ſea ſide, fine 
high hills, where you may ſee ſhips for the diſ- 
tance of many miles: — We had like to have 
met with a very di ſagreeable accident coming 
back which might have proved of ſerious con- 
ſequence--my uncle was driving, and unfortu- 
nately ran on a large ſtone which lay on the ſide 
of the road, which lifted us up on one fide fo 
high, that it was the greateſt wonder we were 
not turned over; we expected nothing elſe, it was 18 
almoſt on an equal poiſe on either ſide; but 
luckily for us, it preponderated in our favour, and 
we eſcaped a ſevere fall: we are ſometimes 
neareſt danger when we are leaſt aware of it. 

I thank God for his providential deliverance, 
and am inſpired with a ſecret hope, that the ſame _ 

deity will preſerve me the remainder of my 
journey. I am already well known here by the 
name of The Londoner; and if I were to remain, 
I believe you might ſafely direct a letter to the 
Londoner at Wheeley; and it would reach me. 
] intend to ſet off from this place on this 
1 Jay 
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day to Newmarket, and from thence to 


Cambridge. 1 ſhall the firſt opportunity give 
you an account of my journey from hence. 


My uncle, aunt, and couſins, join me in love 
and duty to you---they wiſh very much to have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing you at Wheeley. 


J am, dear Mother, 


Lour's, &c. 


J. H. PRI xcx, the Londoner. 
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LET TEIA W. 


FR Tis wiſdom's part, ſometimes to play the fool.” 


Horace. 


Newmarket, Sept. 2, 1791. 

Dear Mor nz, 
1 Now reſume my pen to give you a further 
{ketch of my journey, ſince I ſent you the laſt, 


which I hope you duly reccived.—I cloſed that 
letter with an account of my ſafe arrival at my 


uncle's, and my entertainment there; and in- 


formed you that I ſhould proſecute my journey 


on that day, which I accordingly did, tho' it was 


with difficulty I could prevail upon them to let 
me depart ſo ſoon—indeed their repeated ſolici- 
' tations to lengthen the time of my vilit, as well 
as their earneſt intreaty for a ſpeedy renewal of 


the ſane, evidenced the pureſt friendſhip, and 
was ſuch as en enſured my gratitude to, 
and eſteem fo to r them. | 


Ir was three in hs afternoon, before I could 


get away, L therefore could not make any great 


_ progreſs 


1 
progreſs in my journey on that day. By the 
time I reached Colcheſter, I found the day fo 
far advanced that I was almoſt tempted to halt 
for the night—the reſt of my journey lay acroſs 
the country, a road which I had never been; 
and the firſt place in my circuit was at ſuch a 


diſtance, as precluded all hopes of reaching it 


before Sol's bright beams were withdrawn, with- 
out the aid of which I might find it difficult to ex- 
plore a way with which I was ſo unacquainted ;— 


theſe concomitant circumſtances, though they 


made me pauſe, did not effectually deter me 
from an attempt to gain the next village. 


After a ſhort refreſhment at Colcheſter, 1 there- 


fore reſumed my journey ; but time flew faſter 


than I did upon my poor hack horſe ; and, be- 
fore I had proceeded three miles, night arreſted 
me like a fugitive in my career—lI found myſelf 
enveloped in thick darkneſs, which, added to the 


conſciouſneſs of my being ignorant of the way I 
had to go, and in a tract of land not mugh fre- 
quented, being in a croſs road where | had no 
probability of meeting with a Kind director, 


ſeemed to influence my mind, the darkneſs of 
which was analogous to that of the night—my _ 


imagination teemed with frightful apprehenſions 


of approaching evil—i knew not to a certainty 


how far I had to travel in this uncertain maze, 
7 % -l 8 nor 


1 
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nor whether it was moſt adviſeable to continue 
my progreſs or return back. In this uncertain 
dilemma, I lifted up my thoughts to him, Be- 
fore whom the darkneſs is as the noon day,“ 
while the an:mal on which I rode moved with 
| flow and cautious fteps along the ground; 
when ſhortly, to increaſe my Gifhculty, I per- 
ceived by ſomething white before me, I had ar- 
rived at a direction-poſt, where two roads moet; 
but, though 1 could diſcover the poſt, in ſpite of 
all my efforts, I could not make out one letter 
of the inſcription on it—if I was perplext before, 
] was much more ſo now. To proceed was 
now more dangerous than ever, as ſhould I 
| happen to take the wrong road, I might have to | 
travel many miles before I reached a village—to 
: return back was now more difficult, as I had got 
about two miles farther from Colcheſter, which 
I might not reach without ſome difficulty ; yet, 
of the two, the latter expedient ſeemed to offer 
itſelfas the moſt practicable and ſafe, and would 
have been adopted by me, had I not, at that in- 
ſtanr, heard the trampling of horles, and ſoon 
after diſcovered two men riding towards me, 
at ſight of whom I felt the principles of hope 
and fear alternately prevail in my breaſt; ſome- 
times the former, on ſuppoſition that I ſhould = 
8 get 
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get ſuch information from them as would en- 
able me to proceed on my journey, and ſoon 
reach the place of my deſtination; and ſometimes 
the latter, on like ſuppoſition, that theſe were 
highwaymen, and would certainly murder me 
for the ſake of that little I had about me, or at 
leaſt, wreſt that little from and diſmount me; 
which, conſidering the diſtance I was from 
home, and in a ftrange place, ſeemed almoſt as 
terrible as death; but I was agreeably deceived 
in the laſt ſuppoſition, and the ſalutation of good 
n:ght, as they paſſed, convinced me that my fears 
were groundleſs, and exhilirated my ſpirits ſo far 
as to enable me to call out, © Which is the road 

to Nayland, Gentlemen?“ at which they turned 
their horſes heads, and very politely gave me 
every information I wanted- I found I was not 

more than two miles from my intended quarters, 
and that the road was ſtraight and good all the 
way.—You cannot conceive the ſatisfaction I 
experienced in being thus relieved from my 
fears and embarraſſments, and the gratitude I felt 
to theſe gentlemen, whom 1 looked upon, under 
| God, as my deliverers, as well as to that God of 


7 providence who had heard my ſhort and imper- 


fect ejaculation, and given proofs of his guardian i 
care: the laſt two miles ſeemed pleaſant 1 in com- 


pariſon 
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parifon to the former, although the darkneſs of 


the night, and my being fatigued, tended much 


to impede my progreſs and made it late before 
I reached Nay land. 


J was too fatigued and impatient to ride thro” 
the town, as my uſual cuſtom is, in order to find 
cout the beſt inn, but put up at the firſt I came 
to; which, as luck would have it, proved to be 
| a very good one: as ſoon as | ſaw my horſe con- 

fume his corn, I regaled myſelf over my favorite 
beverage, a cup of tea ; and the ſatisfaction I felt 
in being ſafe houſed after ſo many difliculties, is 
better felt than deſcribed—the reflections x 
made on the occaſion, and which, as I truſt they 
will not be unacceptable to you, I ſhall here re- 
repeat, were if after this tr; ifling fatigue, I am 
fo delighted with this as 7riflmg enjoyment, 
V bat muſt be the delight, the ecſtacies of thoſe 
who, after a life of three ſcore years and ten 
ſpent for the moſt part in diſquietude and care, 


find themſelves ſafe houſed in that houſe which 1 
1 not made with bends eternal in the heavens.” 


Aſter tea, as you bas I am no ſupper cater, 
I ſurther recruited my exhauſted ſtrength and 
foirits with a tumbler of rum and water; by the 
time I had drank which, the clock and my 
drow ſineſs admoniſhed me to retire to reſt—T 
there- 
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therefore obeyed the admonition, and made che 
neceſſary preparations for ſuch retirement; and, 
after giving a ſtrict charge to the boot- catch not 
to let me lay longer than ſeven the next morn- 
ing, I was eſcorted by a very pretty fille de chum- 
bre, armed with a warming pan, toa commodious 
chamber with ſuitable appendages. Having 
given you a very minute account of every thing 
that has tranſpired in this journey hitherto, I 
ſhall not ſecrete from you what paſſed during the 
time the ſaid fie de chambre and me were toge- 
ther in this place, deſtined for my night's repoſe ; | 
but will really and bona fide communicate to 
you the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, reſpecting the tranſactions which there 
took place: my fair companion having turned 
doun the bed at top, and opened a vacancy at 
the bottom ſufficient to admit the ſaid warming- 
pan, proceeded with wonderful agility, perhaps 
peculiar to country girls, to exerciſe the ſaid ve- 
hicle, if I may ſo call it about, and to apply it to 
every part of the bed till the heat which proceed- 
ed, and the ſmoke which evaporatcd from it, had 
diffuſed a fervour throu h every part. The 
time this operation Was performing employed 
in undreſſing myſelf as far as decency would 
un, that 1 might not loſe the benefit of that 
artificial 
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artificial warmth which it had coſt ſo much 
trouble to procure. 


My fill de chambre eien performed her duty, 
and enquired whether i would extinguiſh the 
light, or permit her to fetch it away when 1 was 
in bed, was about to withdraw, which I per- 
_ ceived by her uttering in a lou, but muſical voice, 
« Good night, ſir. This falutation accompa 
nied with a ſide glance, in ſome meaſure rouſed 
me from my drowſineſs; and I, as it were inſtinc- 
tively, placed myſelf betwen her and the door, to 
prevent a precipitate retreat then told her 
hap 4, could not ſuffer her to withdraw without 
gu my acknowledgments to her for her 
| great care and attention in accommodating me 
with a comfortable chamber and a warm bed, 


and claimed the common privilege of travellers, - 
the favor of ſaluting her lips; the nymph, ſome- 
what ſurprized at the laſt requiſition, and per- 
| haps more fo at the harrangue which preceded 
it, after a ſhort pauſe and the exclamation of 
Lord, fir gave the ſignal for a ſalute ; and 1 
Toft no time in anſwering that ſignal, nor ſhe in : 
with drawing, as by that time her miſtreſs voci- 
ferated, Sally? ina voice which thrilled through 


my ears, and [ was loft by my ſelf to 2 the 


benecſit of a warm bed, and 
Tir'd Nature's ſweet reſtorer, balmy ſleep.” 


The 


wd — 


" 


he 
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The bont-catch was too polite to obey the 


Injunction I laid upon him che preceeding even- 


Ing, © not to let me lay longer than ſeven o'clock 


in the morning ;” and it was near eight before 


the image of death was withdrawn from my 
eyes: I had planned my journey, for this day, 
and determined to make this place (Newmarket) 
near forty miles diſtant, it poſſible, my next 
evening quarters— this hour, therefore, broke 
into my plan; but 1 was reſolved to fetch it up 


by ſubſequent dilizence, I therefore roſe with 
all poſſible diſpatch, and ſet off immediately 


rode ten miles before breakcaſt, and reached 
Lavenham, in Suffolk, by ten o' Clock -I ſet 
off again from thence about el ven, and reached 
BurySt Edmund's, 12 miles diſtant, by about two; 


here I halted a conſideraole time; and, as I found . 


no appetite for dinner ſo ſoon, I took a glaſs of 


liquor; and while my horſe was eating his corn, 
I vent into one of the church-yards: there are 


ſeveral churches; Bury St. Edmund's, Suffolk, 
being a large town, and amuſed my ſelf with 
reading the inſcriptions on the tomb-ſtones ; 


many of which are very particular, and ſome ſo 
much ſo, that I thought it worth my pains to 
tranſcribe ſeveral of them. This employment 
© beguiled r the time ſo that it was near four o Clock 
before I recollected that I had yet twelve 


0 miles 
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miles to go; I therefore haſtened to the Inn and 
remounted my horſe: afier a pleaſant ride, for 
the mott part in the cool ot the day, I iound my- 
ſelf juſt before duſk, in the environs of Neu- 
market; having had, upon the wh le, fine weather 
and an agreeable day's journey) | reconnoitred 
the town for the purpoſe of diſcovering the beſt 
place to take up my evening quarters, and hap- 
pened to fix on one not ſo handſome in its ap- 
pearance as in the good accommodation ĩt afforded 
I ordered a mutton chop with appurtenances; 
and while that was getting ready, went into the 
table and ſaw my horſe conſume a double quan- 
tum of corn; for you know it is a maxim with 
me, that thoſe who are the leaſt able to take care of 

themſelves have the greateſt claim to the care of thoſe | 
who are not only able to help themſelvees but others. 


Aſter I had performed this neceſſary piece of 
ſervice, I far down to my chop, which I can 
aſſure you J reliſhed, as by this time riding had 
brought me to wy appetite. After dinner, it 
not being quite dark, I thought I would take a 
walk to ſce the fan: ous Newmarket courſe ; I 


accordingly did, and amuſed myſelf a conſt. 


dCcrable time in waikirg about and ſurveying 

that roble ſpot, of which I ſhall gie you what I 

know will be but an auky ard deſcription. ile 
courſe | 
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courſe extends ſeveral miles, and forms a beauti- 
ful round, ſurrounded with rails painted light; 
ſo that the ground, encompaſſed within theſe 
rails, has ſomething of the appearance of a 
bowling green, tis ſo remarkable green and le- 
vel, and the courſe itſelf outſide thee rails, is 
beautifully level and accommodating to the feet of 
the racer, who performs that on it, which per- 
haps. could not be performed on any other ſpot 
of ground but @ courſe. 


At good diſlances from each other, there are 
erected along this courſe, for the accommodation 
of the nobility, &c. who wiſh to be ſpectators 
of the races, wooden buildings, elevated above 
the road, about the height of a one pair of ſtairs 
window; which, if I do not miſtake the jockey 
_ phraſe, in which you know I am no proficient, | 
are diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Sporting- 
| boxes, and indeed deſerve that name from the 
ſize and conciſeneſs of their bulk. It being ſo 
near dark when I took this ſurvey, I do not pre- 
tend to be exact in the deſcription, but thoſe 
1 conceive to be the outlines. For the ſame rea- 
ſon, as well as on account of my fatigue occa- 
: ſioned by having rode near forty miles this day, 
I Gid not walk far round the courſe, but con- 
| tented myſelf for the moſt part of the time I was 
%% EE 
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there in walking about the beautiful green, in- 
cloſed within the rails of the courſe, from which 
I took my obſervations ; and at laſt laid down 
on the gra's to reſt m,ſelf, where 1 had not 
lain long before an opportunity offered to afford 
mc, what I call a piece of fun, or if you pleaſe, as 
much entertainment as ever I experienced, 
though it had like, and perhaps would have coſt 
me deu, had 1 not thought on a ſtratagem to 
prevent it. 


Though I have already treſpaſſed on your 
time, I know that you would not thank me if 
1 were to conclude abruptly, and after having 
excited your curioſity were not to fatisfy it re- 

ſpecting this adventure from which 1 am juſt 

returned, and which awakened my mirth to that 
degree that I can hardly ſuppreſs it while lam 
writing an account of it; as I anticipate your 
deſire to be informed thereof 1 ſhall briefly relate 
the circumſtances of this frolic and with that 
relation, {hall conclude. 


Having, as I before hinted, laid down on the 
graſs, I had not been in that poſture long be- 
fore I diſcovered a man walking along the 
courſe, no great diſtance from where I lay, and 
coming towards that ſpot. Having, as he drew 
near me, diſcovered ſomething laying on the 
.. graſs 
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graſs which he could not properly diſtinguiſh by 
the light which then remained, and I believe, 1 
at that inſtant, happened io move my legs; 1 faw_ 
him make a ſtand at the rails and gaze with 
great earneſtneſs at me, the object which he ſaw 
move: I cannot account tor it, but at that in- 
ſtant, it came into my head to have a frolic at 
the expence of this man; I ſaw he was intimi- 
dated at ſeeing ſomething move on the graſs, 
he could not tell what, and inſtead of riſing and 
ſuppreſſing his fears, I was determined to hu- 
mour, and take ſuch methods as ſhould rather 
increaſe than diminiſh them. I will not pre- 
rend to juſtify my conduct in this inſtance, 
though as Horace, in my motto very truly ſays, 


46 "Tis wiſdom 's part ſometimes to play the fool.” 


At the ſame time, I am profane enough to look 
upon this adventure as an harmleſs piece of fun, 
ſince I had no intention to injure the man even- 
tually; and, when you advert to my age and 
natural levity, you will not ſo much wonder at 
my reliſhing it, although the conſequences had 
like to have proved ſo detrimental to myſelf. 
As ſoon as I ceaſed moving my legs, whether 
or not the man ſuſpected his eye-ſight had de- 
ceived him, 1 in repreſenting ſumerhing as moving, 

FR. which 
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which did not, or from whatever cauſe it aroſe, 
he muſter:d reſolution enough to proceed on 
his journey alone ihe coutte, by the fide of the 
rails, but till directing his eyes towards the 
ſpot where he ſuſpected ſome living creature 
was; as J found my laying till had no more 

effect upon him, I began to move my legs, 
and he could proceed no farther, but made a 
dead ſtand, and again ſurveyed the ſpot where 1 
y; nor did he ſeem to have power to move, 
till I again lay ſtill, and then he proceeded as 
before, directing a jealous eye towards me. 
In this manner I tantalized the poor-fcllow a 
conſiderable time; whenever I moved my legs, 
he ſtood ſtill and gazed ; but when I had been 
ſtill a ſecond or two, he proceeded, but never 
took his eyes from the place, though he dared 
not ſeemingly approach it: you may be ready 
to wonder how he could keep walking on to- 

wards me and not get near enough to diſcover 
what it was; but you will recollect, that this 
courſe went round the field or incloſure, where 
1 hay, and therefore, as I was a good diſtance 
from the rails, he might continue walking a con- 
fiderable time without loſing ſight of me. 


Aſter he had ſpent ſome time in this anxiety, 
he was, in a meaſure relieved from it, by the 
„ = „ appear- 
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appearance of a gentleman on horfe-back; at 
the ſight of whom I'll be bound the fellow's 
heart leaped for joy. By the time they met, 
they were ſo near that | could hear their con- 
verſation about this phantom that appeared 
before them; and I, at that inſtant they met, 
began kicking up my fect :—I heard the man 
on foot tell the gentleman on horſe-back, how 
he had been amuſed for ſome time with ſome- 
thing that lay there, which every now and then 
moved, and they entered into a coniultation 
what it could be, when the gentleman on horſe- 

back, aſſiſted I ſuppoſe by the elevation of his 
ſituation and his ſuperior eye-ſight ; which by 
the bye, was not perhaps ſo much beclouded by 
fear as the other, diſcovered, and gave his opi- 
nion, that it was a human being; and that as I 
moved ſometimes, 1 might be in the agonies of 
convulſion ; and he propoſed to leap his horſe 


ouoer the rails, reconnoitre the ſpot, and after- 


wards return with a report. The man on foot 


ſeemed to reliſſi the propoſition very well, as he 


did not ſeem inclined to accompany on foot, 
apprehending, I ſi;ppoſe, that in caſe of an attack, 
he could not enſure ſo good a retreat as his 


friend, he therefore remained at his poff, waiting 
the event of this inſpection, and determining, no 
doubt, to ſecure his retreat on the firſt ſymptom 
Im L Sus ＋ 
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of danger: the horſeman leaped the rail, and 
began to think it was all over with me, as | ex- 
pected no leſs than the diſcipline of che horſe- 
whip, as ſoon as he diſcovered the fraud; I 
therefore concerted meafures for my ſafety to 
fly was impracticable f.om a horſeman, to re- 
main on the field was dangerous to the extreme, 
as | ſhould have to combat a very unequal ene- 
my; however, as luck would have it, a thought 
came into my head, of an expedient that would 
enable me to keep the field without ſubjecting 
wyſelf to the fury of my antagoniſt; namely, by 
alarming his fears as I had done thoſe of the 
footman; this expedient was no other than that 
uſed by David, to eſcape out of the hands of 
Abim-lech, whoſe ſtory it was very ſingular at 
that moment came into my head, and I deter- 
' mined to ſham mad; as ſoon, therefore, as the 
horſeman approached, I put myſelf into all 
manner of poſtures; jumped up, hallowed and 
dooped, and run towards him, inſiſting on get- 
ting up behind him; at the appearance of iuch 
fran. ic behaviour, he ſeemed aſtoniſhed, and no 
doubt, changed his opinion, and thought that 
inſtead of my having convulſions in my body, 
I had them in my brains, and without ſuſtaining 
a ſecond charge of my incoherent nonſenſ-, he 


thought 
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thought it ſafer to retreat, which he did, by ſet- 
ting ſpurs to his horſe, and co my no ſinall con- 
ſolation ] ſoon loſt ſignt of him. My ſuppoſiti- 
on was rigat reſyett:inz the courage of the other, 
who kept watch at the rail; ſ:cing the gentleman 
make off, without returning to give his report, 
he obeyed the ſignal and took to his heels in the 
moſt precipitate manner; at the ſame time, like 
all other cowards, looking behind him to ſee 
how far the enemy was in the rear; as he, no 
doubt, expected a purſuit, and I believe, had | 
not been ſeized with a ſudden fit of laughter, 
to ſee theſe two chicken-hearted fellows ſtruck 
with ſuch a panic at my appearance, I ſhould 
have increaſed that panic by a mock purſuit ; 
however, I carried the joke quite far enough, 
and having ſeen thera clear off, and apprehend- 
ing they might return with a freſh reinforce- 
ment to the field, I thought | it prudent. to with= 
draw by another way to the town, than that by 
which I came; I did fo, and reached my quarters 
| without any moleſtation, where I immediately 
ſet down to begin this letter, and having wearied 
myſelf with writing and you with reading it, I 
ſhall add no more, than juſt to ſay, that I intend 
ſetting off from this place early in the morning, 
and expect to reach Arſton by very good time 
* to-morrow. 
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to-morrow. A particular account of my ſub- 
ſequent movements and operations till I arrive 
at that place, you ſhall have in my next, which 
will be datcd from thence, and in the mean 
time, 


1 am, 
Your dutiful ſon, &c. 


J H. Pai xcr. 
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55 Though low the ſubje&, it deſerves our pains” 
SP SCTATOR, 


Arſton, Sept. 4, 1791. 

Dear Morzg, 

Had noſooner diſpatched my laſt letter to you, 

than I ſet down to regale myſelf over my fa- 
vourite beverage (I need not again repeat what 
it is) revolving in my mind the adventure of 
which 1 gave you a particular account at the 
concluſion of my lat. That adventure ended 
much better than, at one ſtage of it, I thought it 
| would ; I could not help hugging myſelf when 
J reflected, that I was left in a whole ſkin, at the 
ſame time, it afforded me meditation for the 
evening—methinks you ſmile at the laſt ex- 
preſſion, thinking it would rather unfit me for, 
than aſſiſt me to meditate, I know that is the 
common idea ; but I think and find, that in- 
dulging one's ſelf in a diverſion now and then, 


provided it be a Jawful one, tends to make us 
P2 reliſh 
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reliſh the better our meditations, and other in- 
tellectual exerciſes when we return to them; nor 
ain I ſingular in this opinion, the Spectator was 
of the ſame, for he ſays in one of his numbers, 
I do not juſtly recollect which, but it is in the 
ſecond volume of his works, © that the mind 
ought ſometimes to be diverted, that it may re- 
turn the better to thinking ;** and this, no doubt, 
is the meaning of <0o/omon, when he tells us, 
there is a time to lang I would not wiſh you 
to think that I am an advocate for levity, except 
it be juſt ſo much as is neceſſary to relaxation, 

for no one has a higher ſenſe of the miſchiefs it 
produces, when indulged to the extreme, than 
myſelf: Seneca obſerves ſomewhere, and I am 
willing to fall in with his opinion, if it be con- 
ſtrued in the latter ſenſe ; that, © levity of behaviour 
is the bane of al that is good and virtuous,” 


I w ent to bed very early i in 1 the evening o, „ partly 
on account of my fatigue, having rode about 
forty miles that day, which is enough to tire any 
perſon not much accuſtomed to riding, and 
partly from my deſire to riſe early in the morn- 
ing to purſue my journey to Cambridge, and 
trom thence to Arſon; at the latter place, 
{ wiſhed to arrive as early as poſſible, left 1 


ſhould not find Mils Ho chere; but I travel 
faſter 
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faſter by night than by day. I had not been in 
bed, I ſuppoſe, above half an hour, before I 
found myſelf at Arſton, in the company of 
Miſs H——, with whom I had a very intereſt. 
ing converſation; you will excuſe my recapitu- 
lating it, and before I awoke, which was an hour 
after I went to bed, I had compleated writing 
a very long letter to you, deſcriptive of my 
journey, &c. I aſſure you, I was not a little diſ- 
appointed to find I had got my journey to per- 
form, and my letter to write; and it is wonderful 
that I did not recolle& any more of the letter 
than the general tenor if it, and that it con- 
cluded with the following remarkable words: 
« And, now, dear mother, having given you, in 
this and my two prior letters, a particular ac 
count of my journey from London to Wheeley, 
and from thence to this place, I conclude, by 
wiſhing you health and happineſs, till I have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing you in London, and pre- 
ſenting to you the worthy Mi's H— „of whom 
J may fay in the language of che Spectator, evo 
will eafily find a worje woman; a veer, the ſun never 
ſhone upon: and while 1 was writing che laſt 
word, AWOKE. 


I looked upon this dream as a happy preſage 
of my tuture lucceſs, and gave it a :avourable 


yh inter- 
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interpretation; namely, that things would fall 
out as I had dreamt, for I am not like ſome, 
who ſuppole things will happen exactly con- 
trary to what they dream; for inſtance, if of a 
wedding, they ſay, © there will be a burying;“ 
if of the dead, „we ſhall hear of the living ;” 
and vice verſa; whatever it be, they ſuppoſe 
juſt the eppoſite will happen; which is, in my 
opinion, abſurd to the laſt degree. You will be 
ſurprized to hear me talk about dreams, as you 
know I have but little faith in them; but this was 
ſo remarkable, eſpecially the latter part of it, 
that I conceived it worth noticing ; upon the 
whole, I thought it a corroboration of the truth 
contained i inthe . . Þ 


. . ſtudies pleaſe, what moſt delight 
And fill men's thoughts, they dream them o'er at night. 


Landen. | 


You may ſuppoſe, for I have heard you FRY you 

have been in love, that I did not get much ſleep = 
he remainder of this night; thinking of my dream 
and my beloved Miſs H - kept me awake ill 


nearly the time I ſhould have aroſe; I then went 


to ſleep, and did not awake till near nine o Clock, 
_ when I got up, eat my breakfaſt with all ſpeed, 
_ faw my horſe fed, diſcharged my bill, and ſet off. 
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It was one of the delightfulleſt mornings that 
ever I ſaw—the ſun ſhone with reſplendent 
luſtre, and totally eradicatad the fog which had 
inveſted the earth, the air was ſerene, the ſky 
without a cloud; in a word, it was juſt ſuch a 
a morning as Thomſon deſcribes in his poem on 
the autumn ; and whilſt I ſurveyed the face of 
nature, which had put on ſuch a ſmiling coun- 
tenance, I was ready to ſay with him, 


© Hence, every harſher fight, for now the day, 
_ © OFer heaven and earth diffus'd, grows warm and high: 
Infinite ſplendor, wide inveſting all; 
< How ſtill the breeze, ſave what the VE threads 
* Of dew evaporate bruſhes from the plain: 
How clear the cloudleſs ſky, how deepl, ting d 
« With a peculiar blue, the ethereal arch 
4 How ſwell'd immenſe, amid whoſe azure throg'd © 


«© The radiant ſun how gay, how calm below 
” * The gilded earth? 5 


5 As I paſſed by the courſe, my mind naturally 
\ recurred to the laſt night's adventure, and 1 
| could not reſtrain my mirth at the recollection of 
| | the droll circumſtances that attended it. I had 
an excecding pleaſant ride from Newmarket to 
Cambridge, it is without exception, the fineſt 
country that ever I paſſed through; the road is 
as level as a bowling- green, and the eye has the 
pleaſure of ranging o'er a vaſt tract of land on 


every ſide, without meeting the leaſt — 
| cc 7 


1 

* Toa mind intent upon its own improve- 

nt,” ſays the pious Mr. Hervey, “ ſolitude 
has charms incomparably more engaging than 
the entertainments preſented in the theatre, or 
the honors conferred in the drawing room; 
and I can ſet my ſeal to the truth of that obſer- 
vation, for ſolitude has charms, to me, incompa- 
rably more engaging, not only than the before 
mentioned entertainment, but than all the plea- 
ſures of the buſy world put together, ſo deeply 
am I convinced of the benefits of retirement, 
that I have ever prayed, and till pray with the 
contemplative Brown, \ 


O far from cities my abode remove, 

To realms of innocence and peace and love; 
« And if unblam'd, my fond deſires might plead, 
& A little cottage on the lonely mead 

Should be my 3 ** 


I have no greater ambition at preſent, and hope i 
I never ſhall; though, even this ſituation I do 
not think eſſential ro my happineſs, for I thank 
God, I can be happy without it; I am convinc- 
ed that nothing is really eſſential to my happi- 
neſs but virtue, which, if | poſſeſs, I ſhall have 
a continual fund of happineſs within me; 1 can- 
not but think this is Solomon's meaning, when he 
| lays, *A good man ſhall be ſatisfied from him- 
felf,” 
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ſelf,” Prov. xiv 14. aud 1 have often admired 
the ſimilarity there is between tha x reftion, 
and one made ule of 2y the much .umircd phi- 
lolopher Seneca, who ſays, * the virtuous /oul 
derives all its comfort from utruix, “ not from 
wir Hour. From this view of the ſubject, we 
ſee that happineſs is within the reach of every 
individual, becauſe virtue is attainable by all ; 


God forbid, it thould depend on any particular 


enjoyment, for if it did, it would not be attained 
by the greater part of mankind: the whole of 
theſe conſiderations naturally remind me of the 
following Coupler, which I recollect reading 
ſomewhere in the Spectator, than which I think 
nothing can be more appoſite to the ſubject: 


it 'Tis not the place diſzuft or pleaſure brings; 
« From our own miad our ſatisfaction ſprings,” 


I had not rode many miles from Newmarket 
before a droll circumſtance occurred, which for 


a ſeaſon interrupted my pleaſure, and put me to 


a a great deal of inconvenience : Having had oc- 
caſion to alight, and ſuppoſing my horſe, m 
the proofs I had had of his gentleneſs, would 


ſtand ſtill, L let go his bridle ; but how was 1 


ſurprized, when as ſoon as I had got a yard or 
two from him, I ſaw him gallop off towards 


Newmarket ; * in this dilemma, I had no other 


Q alterna- 
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alternative but to fullow him as faſt as I could; but 
being incumbered with a great coat, ine pockets 
of which were loaded with ſundry articles, I 
found I could mate no way; yet recollecting the 
the old adage, * of two evils chuſe the leaft,” and 
thinking I ſhould loſe my horſe if i preferred 
my coat; the latter being of leaſt value, I caſt off 
in the road, that I might be the better able to 
run after the former; and here I ated agreeable 


to reaſon, for as Dr. Jolinſon obſerves, 


When inconfiftent with a greater good, 
1% Reaſon commands to caſt the I away ; 


I then purſued the gentleman, though with- 
out any hopes of overtaking him, I had how- 
ever one ſmall conſoſation, which was that the 
turnpike, at two miles diſtance, would ſtop him 
in his career; that is, ſuppoſing he ſhould keep 
in the road; but I was apprehenſive the fields 
on either ſide would tempt him to ſtray to 
the right-hand or to the left, as there were no 
_ obſtructions of fences or five bar gates to inter- 
rupt his progreſs; in the latter caſe, I muſt 
ha ve given up all thoughts of recovering him, at 
Feaſt for the preſent, as he might have gone for 
many miles in the fields on either ſide in this 
open country, where I ſhould have met no one, 
| pechaps, to have aſſiſted me in my purſuit; luc- 
: Kily, 
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kily, however, for me, he not cn'y kept the road, 
but ſlackened his pace as ſoon as he had got ſuf- 
ficiently before me to admit of his ſtopping to 
graze at the ſide thereof; when the cunning 
_ creature had got at ſome diſtance from me, he 
would look back to ſee how far I was behind, 
and if I was at a good diſtance, would ſtop till I 
came nearly up; but when J made a ſpring to 
catch hold of te bridle, would gallop off again; 
be ſerved me in this manner ſeveral times, 
until my ſtrength and patience were nearly ex- 
hauſted, the latter probably would have been 
quite, had I not recollected the maxim, which 
Periander of Corinth, one of the ſeven ſages of | 
Greece, left as a memorial of his knowledge and 


benevolence, viz : Be maſt. r of your anger:” And 
quickly ater leeing two men at work in a ficld, 

at the ſide of the road to whom 1 called, and 
they fortunately ſucceeded in ſtopping it. Hav- 

ing ſatisfied them for their trouble, which did 
not require any great deal, and remounted my 
mo horſe, | once, more purſued my journey; bur I 
Pe muſt acknowledge that in ſpite of Mr. Perian- 


der's maxim, I could not help being a little cha- 
grined at this accident, and ſhewing my diſpleaa- 
. ſure by a ſtroke or two on the rump of my run 
1 5 away gentleman, as well as by Keeping him | 


Q 2 1 pretty 
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pretty cloſe to it, the remainder of my journcy to 
make up for the time I had loſt in purſuing him. 
One thing, however, ſoon put me into a better 
humour, which was, that when J arrived at the 
ſpot where I had thrown my great coat, contrary 
to my expectation, I found it till laying there 
with every thing in the pockets as I left them. 


It was paſt one o'Clock before I reached 
Cambridge, owing to this unlucky accident; and 
here I had like to have loſt my horſe again: 1 
ſeem to have been more unfortunate in this laſt 
ſtage than any ſince I left London ;—I was much 
ſtruck with the appearance of Cambridge, it is a 
very large place, and there are a great number of 
colleges, though not ſo many, 1 believe, as there 
are at Oxford, and having determined to ſee a lit- 
tle of the place, and ſome of the colleges, before! 
left Cambridge, I put up my horſe at an Inn, 

but very fooliſhly forgot to take cognizance of 
the ſign, or even the ſtreet where that Inn was 
ſituated; the conſequence of which was, that 

when I returned from a view of the town and 
colleges, I could not find it. . 


| However, after walking through a number 
of ſtreets, I at laſt recognized the Inn I had put 
up at, to my no ſmall conſolation, determining to 


be more careful for the future; it was market 
day 


[ 4125 ? 
day at Cambridge, I therefore had an opportu- 
nity of being an eye-witnels of that ſingular 
cuſtom, which I alluded to in a former letter 
as ex,'*;ng in this place, of ſelling butter by the 
3s yard, initead of the pound, which is an abſolute 
fact. 


| Having fatisfied my curioſity at this place, and 
partook of a cold collation, if not fo grand, per- 
hhäaps, with as much ſatisfaction as the rich, I 
BY left Cambridge.—Being now within a very few 
| miles of my friend's houſe, I kept an eaſy pace, 
and after a very pleaſant ride arrived at Ar/ton, 
the village where he dwells, at half paſt three 
o'clock—if I was ſtruck with the appearance of 
Cambridge, I was now much more ſo at the rural 
proſpect which here preſented itſelf to my view ; 
It is as pleaſant a village, to my mind, as ever I 
ſaw; but 1 thall not attempt to deſcribe the 
"7 * ſituation, for the reaſon I n:entioned in a for- 
mer letter. The happineſs I experienced at 
having reached this place, was greatly damped 
| by the diſagreeable news that Miſs 411 was 
gone from thence on a viſit to Barrington, a vil- 


lage not many miles off, whither 1 ſhould cer- 1 
tainly have gone, had not Mr. C— perſuaded i 
me to defer it till this morning, when I ſhould 11 
be more likely to meet with her; and I mean to In 


| ſet 
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fer off there, as ſoon as I have diſpatched this 
letter to you. Mr. C- gave me a cordial re- 
ception, and iavited me to remain at his houſe, 
while I was at Arſton; he had not a ſpare bed 
himſelf, but provided me a good one at a houſe . 
near his, where I ſleep: I drank tea and ſupped 7 
with Mr. and Mrs. C yeſterday, and laſt 
night I went to his meeting, he has a very pretty 
one; he called upon an huſbandman to pray, and 
I was much charmed with the ſimplicity and 
piety with which he conducted himſelf on that 
_ occaſion ; he made as fine, though not fo elo- 
quent a prayer, as any of our capital preachers 

in London could. Every thing bids fair for 
pending my time very agreeably here, indeed, 
I dread the day when I ſhall be obliged to turn 
my Boule s head towards London. 


108 Oh knew he but his happineſs, of men 
The happieſt he, who far from public rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a choice feww retir'd, 
Drinks the pure pleaſures of the RURAL LIFE. 
FO * * TO, 3 * 
Sure peace is his, a ſolid life, eſtrang d 
— diſappointment, and fallacious hope: 
% Rich in content, in nature's bounty rich, 
In herbs and fruits; whatever greens the eg 
„When heaven . in ſhowers, or bends the bough 
* When ſummer reddens, and when autumn beams; 
Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 
« Conceal'd, and fattens with the richeſt ſap: 


„ deſe a are not t wanting; ; nor the milky drove, 
2 Luxuriant 


„ 


* Luxuriant [| pread od all the lowing vale ; 
«© Nor bleating niountains ; nor the chide of ſtreams, 
And hum of Bees, inviting ſleep fincere 
Into the guiltleſs breait, beneath the ſhade, 
Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay; 
Nor ougat beſide: of proſpect, grove, or ſong, 
Dim prottoes, gleaming lakes, and fountain clear, 
«© Here too dwells {imple truth, plain innocence, 
© Unſullied beauty, found unbroken youth, 
«« Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd ; 
Health ever blooming, un ambitious toil, 
Calm contem NS and n eaſe. 


TROursON's Autuux. 


3 am, thank God, in perfect health, which I 


attribute under him to my having travelled fo 


much lately ; nothing, I am perſuaded, is bet- 
ter calculated than travelling to produce, | 


« A healthy bod yand a mind at eaſe,” 


The firſt, becauſe it gives us plenty of exer- 
ciſe, which is acknowledged by all to be the great 
mean of health; the ancient were ſo clearly con- 


vinced of this, that they had a principle among 


themſelves, that acute diſeaſes are from heaven, and 


chronicle, from ourſelves; and the laſt, becauſe, 


<« Human nature is fond of novyelty+” 


The mind muſt have a quick ſucceſſion of new 
objects to give it ſatisfaction, and this is to be 
met with in travelling, where there i is a ſufficient 
| redun- 
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redundancy of matter to engage the attention, 
to captivate the heart and keep it in tune. In 
a former letter I gave you my opinion of happi- 
neſs, and ſaid that a part of it conſiſted in look- 
ing backward on former, and forward to future 
enjoyments ; I told you the ſatisfaction I felt in 
looking forward to the enjoyments J expected 
to meet with at my uncle's, and I now can tell 
you that it affords me an equal one to look back 


on them; as the pleaſures of anticipation ate 
great, ſo are thoſe which are derived from taking 


a a retroſpective view of our paſt pleaſures ; thus, 
as Martial ſays in one of his Epigrams, 


The preſent joys of life we doubly taſte 
By looking back with pleaſure on the paſt,” 


If I have reaſon to complain of any thing, it 


is that I have not maintained that conſtant watch- 


fulneſs over myſelf which 1 ſhould have done, 


but have ſuffered the diverſity of objects which 
have attracted my notice to divert my mind 
from the one thing needful, Luke x. 42. and by 
fo doing have loſt fight of God, and can ſee lit- 
tle but clouds; but, I truſt, they will ſoon be 
diſperſed; to that end, I will look unto the rock 


that is higher than I, P/alm lxi. 2. and 1 ſhall 


yet find God a very preſent help in time of need, 
Pſalm xlvi. 1. I have found him fo hitherto, and 


[129 ] 


am convinced “he changeth not, but is the ſame 


yeſterday, to-day, and for ever,“ Hebrews xiii, 8. 


and is able to keep that which I have commit- 
ed to his hands, 2 Tim. i. 1 2. There is one ching that 
makes me happy though I feel I come infinitely 
ſhort of what I ought to be, which is, that in all 
my concerns, I do mean to pleaſe the deity ; I 
have an habitual deſire that, « whether I eat or 
drink or whatever I do, to do it all to the glory 
of God,” 1 Cor. x.31. and I have no doubt but 
he will accept my ſincere endeavours, even when 


they prove abortive: this is what ſupported 


Socrates in his dying moments, © Whether or 
no God will approve of my actions,” ſaid he, 
« I know not, but this I am ſure of, that I have 
at all times made it my endeavour to pleaſe 


him; and I have a good hope that this, my 


endeavour, will be accepted by him. What 


a noble ſpeech is this to come from the lips 


of an heathen, it ſurely would become the 


mouth of the moſt pious chriſtian; and I do 
not wonder that E raſmus, who quotes it, 


and who was himſelf an unbigotted roman-ca- 


tholic, ſhould be ſo much tranſported with this 


paſſage of Socrates, as to ſay, that he could 


ſcarce forbear looking upon him as a ſaint, and 


deſiring him to pray for him ; or as that ingeni- 


ous and learned author has expreſſed himſelf in 
R ans 5 
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2 much more lively manner, When reflect on 
ſuch a ſpeech pronounced by ſuch a perſon, 1 
can ſcarce forbear crying out, Sancte Socrates, ora 
Pro nobis, O! holy Socrates, pray for us.“ 


T have not, as I ſaid before, yet ſeen Miſs H. 
but I am now going to Barrington for that pur- 
poſe; ] am like all other lovers, full of hopes, 
my dream is ſtill freſh in my memory, that part 
of it will, I hope, ſoon be fulfilled of my being in 
her company and having an intereſting con- 
verſation with her; and, as the latter part of my 
dream is in my own power to fulfil, I ſhall 
avail myſelf of the opportunity to do it, by con- 
cluding this letter in the very words with which 
I concluded the ideal one in my dream, And 

now, dear mother, having given you in this and 

my two former letters, a particular account of 
my journey from London to Wheeley, and from 

_ thence to this place, I conclude, by wiſhing 7, 
you health and happineſs till I have the plea- 
| ſure of ſeeing you in London, and preſenting 

to you the worthy Miſs H , of whom I may 

ſay in the language of the Spectator, You will 
eaſily find a worſe woman ; à better, the ſun never 
one upon. I am, dear mother, -” | 
5 Vour ever dutiful fon, 
JH. Paixer. 


P. S. I mean to TY at home on Monday or Tueſday, if 
nothing prevents, 
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LETTER: VL 


To the Conductor of the TIMES. 


_ SIR, 


AVING frequent occaſion to travel many 
of the principal roads of England, I have 
often witneſſed the exorbitant demands of Inn- 
Keepers, and the no leſs ſerious ones of their do- 
meſtics. Sanctioned only by cuſtom, yet ariſen 
do ſuch a pitch as to become a burthen unable to 
be borne by the poor tradeſman, who is obliged 
to travel to ſell his goods, as well as an inconveni- 
ence to the perſon in middling circumſtances of 
life, who for his health or otherwiſe has occaſion 
to travel.—Grievances (the latter of which eſ- 
pecially), are only ſuffered to exiſt fiom the 
diſinclination people have to break through a 
a cuſtom, or to appear ſingular. Having hint- 
ed at the former, I ſhall only ſhew,the nature, and 
point out a remedy for the latter. It is well : 
known, that Jet an Inn-keeper's bill be ever 
ſo exorbirant, you muſt not only comply with 
| : 4 = 5 


E 
it, but alſo give his ſervants juſt as much as if it 
was rcaſonable; ſo that there is no end of the 


expence; for initance, if a man who has a horſe, 


puts up at an inn, beſides the uſual bill, he muſt at 
leaſt give 18. to the waiter, 6d. to the chamber- 
maid, 6d. to the oſtler, and 6d. to the jack- 
boot, making together 2s. 6d. and this to be 
repeated cvery night he lays on the road, (I 
ſpeak now of what is expected from thoſe who 
appear in middling circumſtances of life). The 
ſame expence in proportion occurs in the courſe 
of che day; at breakfaſt, you muſt give at leaſt 
Gd. between the waiter and oftler. If the tra- 
veller only puts up to have a refreſhment, beſides : 
: paying tor his horſe ſtanding, he muſt give gd. 
to the oſtler; at dinner, 69. to the waiter, and 
ad. to the oſtler; at tea, 6d. between them, ſo 
that he gives away in the day, 28. 6d. which 


added to the 25. 6d. for the night, makes 38. per 


day on an average to ſervants, Thus he is put= 
ting his hand in his pocket from morning til! 
night, not merely to ſatisfy the Landlord's de- 
mand, but to appeaſe the croaking of domeſtics, 
who, it is well known, will let you ſce or feel 
their diſpleaſure in ſome way or other if you do 
not; ſo that it is diſagreeable to go to that inn the : 
ſecond time where you do not behave with pro- 
fuſene ſa 
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fuſeneſs at the firſt; and there is not only the 
above inconvenience, but alſo this, that after all 
your givings they are not ſatisfied, but often 
abuſe you for your liberality. The following 
anecdote proves this: 


Coming home from Colcheſter ſome time _ 
ſince, I put up at an inn at Ingateſtone; the Inn- 
keeper's bill was as follows :—ſupper 18. beer gd. 
bed 1s. horſe and corn 1s. 7d. together 3s. 10d. 
I gave away as follows : waiter 1s. chamber-maid | 
6d. Jack-boot 6d. oſtler, the change out of 
28. I paid him for the horſe, being 5d. together 
28. 5d. being 18. 5d. leſs than the bill; yet the 
oſtler was ſo abuſive, becauſe I did not give 
him more than the odd 5d. change, that he ac- 

tually threatened that he would mark me if 
I came there again. I therefore did, what I 
wiſh every one would do in the like caſe, puniſh 


him on the ſpot for his inſolence. I appeared : 7; 


to relent that I had not given him more, and 
deſired him to give me the halfpence again, that 
I might ſee for ſilver for him, which after he 
had done, I rode off, leaving him, to repent he 
had not kept what I firſt gave him. It may be 
alledged that theſe ſervants have little or no wages, 
and therefore ought to receive liberally. Be 
that as it may, it is ver hard that I am to pay | 


wages 
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wages to another man's ſervants. I pay the 
maſter his bill, in which he makes a charge 
tufhcient to cover his ſervant's wages, and then 
he leaves me to pay his ſervants beſide. If Inn- 
keepers have nothing to pay for ſervants, their 
charges ought to be reaſonable in proportion. But 
I would meet another objection that is likely to 
be made, which is, that what is given to ſervants 
at inns, is not to be conſidered as wages, but as 
their perquiſites. There are two anſwers to this, 
the one, that the very notion of perquiſites ſig- 
nifies ſomething gotten over and above the uſual 
| wages, whereas it is notorious, that moſt Inn- 
keepers allow their ſervants no wages ; the other 
that perquiſites ſignify a gift ; now a gift is free, 


and may be much or little as ſuits the inclination 


| ofthe giver; whereas accordingto che modern cuſ- 
tom at inns, he is not permitted to uſe his diſcre- 
ion, but there muſt be a ſettled ſum given to the 
ſervant, fixed as to the loweſt quantum, though 
as much above the mark as he pleales; and if he 
gives leſs than cuſtom warrants, they have the 
impudence to tell him of it. Beſides, why ſhould 
| Inn-keepers be exempted from paying their 
| ſervants wages, any more than other tradeſmen? _ 
I I go into a ſhop to buy a few yards of any 
hing, I am not charged ſo much for the trouble 
| of the ſhopman who cuts it off, Tradeſmen are 
Lo Oo 
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contented to pay their ſervants out of the profit 
of their bills, without ſaddling it upon their cuſ- 
tomers; and I am fully perſuaded, were travel- 
lers of all deſcriptions to withhold for a certain 
time their uſual gifts to ſervants at inns, it would 
ultimately tend to the benefit of thoſe ſervants 
themſelves, as well as the comfort of travellers ; 
for when the ſervants found their finances ſo low, 
they would inſiſt upon, and not hire themſelves 
without ſtipulated wages ; after which travel- 
lers might again reſume their former generoſity, 
and what they then gave would be looked upon 
in the ä it ought, as a giſt, and not a debt. 


A CONSTANT Reaper,” 


The above letter was | inferred in The Tr MES 
of Saturday, O#ober 17, 1795 ; and the follow. 
ing letter appeared in the ſame paper on Monday 
the 19th of that month: I have not the pleaſure 5 
of knowing the writer, but he ſeems to agree 
with me, as to the grievances which I point 
out, that they exiſt, that there wants a reme- 
dy, that the remedy I propoſe is an cligi- 
dle one, but he entertains doubts of its practa- 
bility, «even if hand-bills of ſuch intentions 
were diſtributed in every town:“ I cannot ſee 
the impractability of the remedy I propoſe, if 
5 travellers choſe t to unite n z oppo ng extortion ad 
inſolerce, 
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inſolence, to uſe the words of this writer, though 
I am well aware, there are many difficulties that 
muſt attend the carrying it into execution; ang 
I ſhould have been much obliged to the writer 
of that letter, and fo I think would the public 
too, if he had pointed out a better or any other 


remedy than what I have propoſed, but that he 
has not done. 


1 reſpect to my plan of reform, I have in 
the foregoing letter pointed out the only reme- 
dy to cure this evil that I can think of, which is 
by an unanimous agreement among travellers, 
not to give the ſervants at inns, any thing till 
their maſters are brought to allow them wages; 
but as this is thought impractible, I conceive it 
to be my duty, and a debt which I owe the 
public to prove it is not ſo, and to explain in 
what way this plan of mine may be carried into 
execution: ; 


- OS Firſt, To colle& the ſenſe af ns upon 
this head, which may be eaſily done by an ad- 
vertiſement to be inſerted in all the town and 
country papers, that all travellers and other 
| perſons concerned, are requeſted to attend ar 

a meeting, intended to be held for the purpoſe of 

_ conſidering certain grievances which exiſt, and 
: removing the poſitions travellers 3 are expoſed 

| tos 
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to; at which meeting, no doubt, many would 
attend, when reſolutions might be drawn up of 
their determination not to give to ſervants at 
inns; and informing all perſons travelling, that a 
book is open in ſome popular place for the ſig- 
nature of all thoſe who are willing to join the 
aſſociation ; and that thoſe who could not at- 
tend themſelves might ſend their names to the 
ſecretary. This being inſerted in the papers 
would ſoon put an end to thoſe inconveniences 
above complained of. But, 


| Secondly, As it may be aſked who is to be at 
the expence of theſe advertiſements? if there 
were ever ſuch a few to begin this aſſociation, 
they might eaſily defray the firſt expences of ad- 
vertiſements; and thoſe that afterwards came 
forward, could not think much of contributing 
their quantum towards it; and the ſmall expence g 
which would be incurred by individuals, would 
be made up by a ſaving of a much larger one 
to them, and an eſſential benefit to the public at 
| large, who are nearly concerned in ſtopping the | 
progreſs of impoſition and extortion which would 
* affect themlelves, 


The writer of the following letter, has pointed 
out ſeveral other ſpecies of impoſition and fraud 
FR. n 


. 

practiſed upon travellers, which had either ſlipt 
my memory, or not come within my ſphere of 
obſervation. He has, alſo, pointed out wherein 
the conduct of ſome travellers is very reprehen- 
ſible, who are either very imperious in their 
behaviour, or elſe ſubmit to be treated in the 


moſt indifferent and unhandſome manner both _ 


by Inn-keepers and their domeſtics, not conſider- 
ing that all who do not oppoſe extortion and in- 
ſolence to the utmoſt of their power, are not 
only injuring themſelves, but doing an injury to 
ſociety. This gentleman is intitled to the thanks 
ol his countrymen, and he has my thanks moſt 
ſincerely, for coming forward and expoſing the 
impoſitions that exiſt ; and, I hope, our united 
endeavours will be of ſome avail at leaſt to ſtop 
its progreſs if not totally to aboliſh this cuſtom. 
As his letter tends to this end, and is but ſhort, I 
| have taken the liberty to, and hope that will be 
a ſufficient excuſe for giving it a place in this 
publication. : 


LET- 
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LETTER: VI 


To the Cox Dc TOR of the TI MES. 


Stn, 


2 ſubject of travelling expences ſtated by 


your conſtant reader, is in my opinion, am- 


ply worth general conſideration. 


To aboliſh the cuſtom of giving ſomething to 


Inn-keeper's ſervants, I think would now be im- 
poſſible, even if hand-bills of ſuch intentions 
were diſtributed i in every town; but to do it with 
| di ſcrelion is now much wanted, for to the vanity of 
appearing great in ſome, and the want of con- 
ſideration in others, ariſes all the inattenlion and 
even inſolence, with which people travelling are 
now treated by the domeſtics as well as landlords. 


The behaviour of people at inns is alſo wor- 


thy notice, often a ſpecimen of republican ty- 
ranny; many ſtudying the moſt bluſtering and 
haughty mode of commanding impoſſible to be 
pleaſed; and on the contrary, ſome when impro- 
perly attended to, not taking any notice of the 

8 5 defect. | 
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defect. In poſting, all humanity is loſt, the poſt- 
boy is often obliged to drive his maſter's horſes 
to death, or ſometimes to loſe his perquiſites; and 
for thoſe whom ſenſibility has any power over, 
to ſee thoſe unhappy animals taken off a poſt- 
chaiſe, is a ſight truly diſtreſſing, 


To remedy the inconvenience now complain- 
ed of, wants only public attention ; and every in- 
dividual who does not oppoſe extortion and in- 
ſolence, is doing an injury to ſociety : —There is 
Now a cuſtom attempting of charging 1s. for 
lodging, to thoſe who alſo have a horſe; 1 allow 
the profit of the horſe is not equal to the lodging; 

but when ſupper and liquor and breakfaſt is 
included, and it is known that the chamber-maid 
furniſhes the linen, it is improper, and when 
charged, nothing ſhould be given to the cham- 
ber-maid. 


In regard t to travelling, 1 think the poſt-boy 
ſhould have :s. under 10 miles; and 18. 6d. if 
the ſtage is longer : thoſe who go poſt, and in- 

ſiſt on being driven above 8 miles an hour, 

i ovght to pay 15. 6d. per mile. 


ö VIATOR. 


IMMO DE. 


EIN 2 


TMUMODERATE GRIEF. 


| | 
| * Grief dejects and wrings the tortur'd ſoul.“ 
| | — | Roscounon. | 
« We ſhould keep our paſſions from being exalted above 
meaſ ure or ſervilely . . 
Tvier. 
THE government of our paſſions, of the num 8 | 
ber of which is grzef, has been a ſubject on _ | 
|: which the pens of many learned and ingenious  _ b | 
men have been employed in moſt civilized . 
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countries and enlightened ages of the world. 
The great Tully, whoſe works have furniſhed 


ore ers 
—— ” : 


the motto for this eſſay, frequently dwells upon bl 
2 | the ſubject, and in this paſſage aſſerts the neceſ- [i 
15 ſity of keeping our paſſions from being on the . 


E 


one hand exalted, or on the other ſervilely de- 
preſſed. In another part of his works, he affirms 
that the man who cannot bear Pein let it arife 
from what it may, who is ovei hen with 


. * 
— — 
2 


5 grief, and dreads its appronch, nannbie of 
| atchieving any noble action. Vl ot? a 
BH he, © will a man pertor:. © hat praife, what 
Ws honor will he think worth urchafing at the ex- 
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pence of his caſe who is perſuaded that pain is 
the greateſt of evils? and what ignominy, what 
baſeneſs will he not ſubmit to, in order to avoid 
pain if he has determined it to be the worſt of 
misfortunes ?”* and Horace in his Ode to Delius, 
mews the impropriety of an extreme mirth or 
 forrow, in proſperity and adverſity: he obſerves, 
* Loud mirth or moderate ſorrow, inequality 
of behaviour either in profperity or adverſity, 
are alike ungraceful in man that is born to die.” 


It is the charactereſtic of a wiſe nan not to be 
over and above elated with proſperity, nor too 
much depreſſed with adverſity; * in the day of 
proſperity he is joyful, but in the day of adverſity 
he conſiders,” Eccleſ. vii. 14. but he is not 
* ſwallowed up with over much ſorrow.” 2 Cor. 
vii. 7. He that is wiſe,” ſays the Economy of 
Human Life, * meeteth the evils of life as a man 
| that goeth forth unto battle, and returneth with 
victory in his hand, under the preſſure of mis- 
fortunes, his calmneſs alleviates their weight, and 
his conſtancy furmounts them; he conſiders 

that the cup of felici:y, pure and unmixed, is by 


o means a draught for mortal man.” Nothing - 


can be more beautiful than this deſcription of 
the wile man's conduct in adver ſity. 


Reaſon 


I 

Reaſon and Philoſophy, unaſſiſted by revela- 

tion, teach a man to ſupport the evils of life with 

equanimity ; there cannot be a greater proof of 

T this, than the ſtory given us by Tully, who re- 

| lated it after Pompey, it is as follows: «When 

Pompey came to Rhodes, he had a curioſity to 

viſit the famous philoſopher Poſſidonius; but 
finding him on his ſick bed, he bewailed his 

misfortune that he could not hear a diſcourſe 

from him; But you may, anſwered Poſſidonius; 

and immediately entered into the point of ſtai- 
cal philoſophy, which ſays, pain is not ar evil. --:: 
During the diſcourſe upon every puncture he . 
felt from his diſtemper, he ſmiled and cried out, = | f 

Pain! pain! be as impertinent and troubleſome = 1 

as you pleaſe, I ſhall never own that thou art 
an evil!“ This is an exemplification of what an 
old poet bas told us. 1 1 { N 


6 The wiſe with bays ſupport the pains 4 life,” 3 e 1 
Eusiriess. . 


ths although, 1 and philoſophy may 


= barely ſupport a man under the evils of life, it 
cannot afford him ſuch abundant comfort as the 


| chriſtian revelation holds out to him, that tells 
iim afflictions come from a God of love, 1 John 
| iv, latter clauſe of the 83th, verſe, e © who doth not 


alllict 


ae + 

afſlict willingly, nor grieve the children of men,” 
Lam. iii. 33. That whom the Lord loveth he 
chaſteneth, and ſcourgeth every ſon whom he 

receiveth,” Heb. xii. 6. and, therefore, that it is 
a mark of God's love. As many as I love, I 
chaſten,“ Rev. iii. 19. This revelation alſo tells 

us for what end we are chaſtened; We are chaſ- 
tened of the Lord that we ſhould not be con- 

demned with the world,” 1 Cor. xi. 32. and not 
only the benefit but bleſſing of ſuch chaſtiſement: 
« Bleſſed is the man that endureth temptation.” 
which in this place means affliction; for when he 


is tried he ſhall receive the crown of life, which 


the Lord hath promiſed to them that love him, 

Fames i. 12. with many other paſſages that 

might be adduced ; but theſe may ſuffice to ſhew 

the truth of what I have advanced; and an ob- 
ſervation contained in the Univer/al Mentor—Phi- 
loſophy teaches us to endure afflictions, but chriſ- 
nanity to enjoy them, by wing them into 
nn. 


In ſpeaking of TENT HATS grief 1n this di | 
I ſhall confine myſelf to conſider, Firſt, The 

caauſes of it.—Secondly, The nature of it.— 

"Thirdly, The folly of it, —Fourthly, Pe af 
it—and conclude with a few general remarks 
upon the whole, 


_ Firſt, ON 
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Firſt, The cauſes of it The firſt and grand 
cauſe of immoderate grief is affliction, either in 
mind, body, or eſtate; the grief which ariſes from 
the firſt is the moſt poignant; *the ſoul, as Feld- 
ing obſerves, © having this double unfortunate 
ſuperiority to the body, that it's agonies as they 
are more exquiſite, ſo they are more lalting :” 
this, no doubt, is the reaſon that makes Solomon 


ſay, The ſpirit of a man will ſuſtain his infir- 


mity,”” i. e. his natural infirmity of body, or af- 
flictions from the loſs of his eftare; but a wound- | 
ed ſpirit who can bear?” Prov, xviii. 14. the 
two laſt are not inconſiderable either in nature 


or duration, though not to compare with the 
former. mention affliction firſt, becauſe that 
is the immediate cauſe of grief, which muſt of 
courſe exiſt before it encreaſes to immoderate 

; grief ; the ſecond cauſe of which is, that we do 
not prepare ourſelves for, nor expect any kind of, 
trouble. Proſperous people,” as the Spectator 
| obſerves, are hurried away with a fond ſenſe 
ol their preſent condition, and thoughtleſs of the 


mutability of fortune: fortune is a term which 


we muſt uſe in ſuch diſcourles as theſe, for what 


is wrought by the unſeen hand of the diſpoſer - 
_ of all things ;” or to ſpeak in the language of 


inſpiration, proſperous people both bad and good 


r uy they ſhall not be moved, their 


1 mountain 
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mountain is fo ſtrong, Pſalm xxx. 6, 7. © And 
in my proſperity I ſaid, I ſhall not be moved; 
Lord, by thy favor thou haſt made my wountain 
to ſtand ſtrong.” This is the reaſon that when 
troubles come, they are overwhelmed with grief, 
they are aſtoniſhed and confounded as if ſome 
ftrange thing had happened, inſtead of its being 
a thing in courſe, which it certainly is, ſince 
„Man is born unlo trouble as the ſparks fly up- 
ward,” Job. v. 7. and therefore “ perils, and 
misfortunes, and wants, and pains, and injury, 
are more or leſs the certain lot of every man that 
cometh into the world,”” Oeconomy of Human 

J ife, Part 1. Sect. 6. But when we view things 
In this light, we ſhall not ſo much wonder at 
our having troubles as at our eſcaping ſo many, 
and ſhall learn to meaſure our happineſs by the 
ſmall number of our afflictions; as two or three 
of the old Greek poets have taught us, who 


declare that 
That man is the moſt happy who is the leaſt miſerable.” 


A third cauſe, of immoderate grief, is our 
looking upon afflictions as greater evils than they 
really are.— If we enure ourſelves to conſider 

them ina dreadful light, we ſhall not only ſhrink 


at their e but give way to > deſpondency 
under 
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under them if we ſuppoſe, that to be afflicted is 
of conſequence to be unhappy, we ſhall greatly 
err; for it is poſſible to be happy under the 
greateſt afflictions, and they often are and have 
been attended with the greateſt bleſſings, ſuch as 
have conſtrained the once afflicted to ſay, © it is 
good for me that I have been afflicted that Imight 
learn thy ſtatutes; before I was afflicted I went a- 
ſtray, but now have l kept thy word,” P/alm cxix. 
07, 7k What is ſaid of death, the end of affliction, 
may be ſaid of afflictionsitſelf; it is no general evil, 
dut on the contrary, in general, a very great good, 
iĩf we believe the ſcriptures; ſince they declare that 
although, * no chaſtening for the preſent ſeem- 
eth to be joyous but grie vous, nevertheleſs after- 
ward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteouſ- 
neſs unto them which are exerciſed thereby,” 
| Hebrews xii. 11. and the ancient philoſophers are 
none of them backward to acknowledge the uti- 
lity of affliction; Demetrius and Seneca, in parti- 
| cular, ſhew us the benefit of it, and the 
| miſery inſtead of happineſs of being exempt 

from it; the former ſays, That nothing would 
be more — than a man who had never 
| known affliction } and the latter, who quotes 
the above paſſage from Demetrius, ſays expreſſ- 


ly tht, a ce Adver ſity i 10 not in itſelf an evil; and 


compares proſperity to the indulgence of a fond 
T = mother 


Ul 
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mother to a child, which often proves his ruin; 
but the perfection of the Deity to that of a wiſe 
parent, who would have his ſons exerciſed with 
labour, diſappointment and pain, that they may 
gather ſtrength and improve their fortitude.“ 
While Plato lays it down as a principle, © that 
whatever is permitted to befal a juſt man, whe- 
ther poverty, fickneſs or any of thoſe things 
which ſeem to be evils, fhall either in life or 
death conduce to his good. 


A Gurth cauſe of cmmaderate grief is a weak 
mind, which as naturally ſinks under trouble as 
2 weak body does under a heavy load; to ſuch _ 


minds, what ſome would call, ſmall afflictions, 


| are caules of mmoderate grief, the fame as a weak 
body is bowed down with a load that a ſtrong Z 


one would carry with eaſe ; this is a natural in- 


firmity, and therefore more excuſable than any 
other cauſe of moderate grief, but it ſhould not 


: 5 be given way to or indulged ; we ſhould accuſ- 


tom ourſelves to that hardineſs which is as cha- 
racteriſtic of a chriſtian ſoldier, and for which 
the apoſtle Paul was eminently diſtinguiſhed, 
who was above any other of the apoſtles; to uſe 
his own words, © in labours more abundant, in 
ftripes above meaſure, in priſons more frequent, 
_ indeathsoft;” and who, after being five times diſ- 


ciplined 
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ciplined with thirty-nine ſtripes by the Jews, 
three times beaten with rods, once ſtoned, three 
times ſhipwrecked; one of which times, I ſup- 
poſe it was, that he was a night and a day in 


the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of 
watere, in perils of robbers, in perils by his own 
_ countrymen, in perils by the heathens, in perils 


in the city, in perils in the wilderneſs, in perils 


in the ſea; and what, perhaps, is worſe than 
all, «in perils among falſe brethren, in weari- 


neſs and painfulneſs, in watchings often, in hun- 
ger and thirſt, in faſtings often, in cold and naked- 
neſs ; beſides thoſe things that were without, 


that which came upon him daily; and, which 
all miniſters who have a ſimilar charge know it 
is not a ſmall thing, the care of all the church, 


2 Gr. xi. 23—28. could, and did ſay, None 


of theſe things move me, neither count I my 


life dear unto myſelf fo that I might finiſh my 


courſe with joy, and the miniftry which I have 
received of the Lord Jeſus to teſtify the goſpel = 
of the grace of God,” As xx. 24. To faint 
under thoſe trials, which are common to hu- - 
manity is evidential of ſmall ſtrength, Proverbs 


xxiv. 10. If thou faint in the day of adverfity, 


thy ſtrength 18 | ſmall;“ and it is a moſt abſurd | 
thing to expect to eſcape thoſe eyils which are 


common to human king. — Immaderate grief a- 
vours 


E 1 
vours too much of cowardice, it ſnews we have 
not courage enough to encounter the difficulties 
of life, and cowardice produceth as great in- 
conveniences in this as in any other caſe; the 
oeconomy of human life ſets it forth, I think, 
in a very beautiful light, © the daſtardly ſpirit 
of a timorous man betrayeth him to ſhame; by 
ſhrinking under poverty he ſtoopeth down to 
meanneſs, and by tamely bearing inſults he in- 
viteth injuries; as a reed is ſhaken with the 
breath of the air, ſo the ſhadow of evil maketh 
him tremble ; in the hour of danger, he is em- 
| barrafſed and confounded—in the day of mis- 
fortune he ſinketh, and deſpair overwhelmeth _ 
his ſoul,” CEconomy of Human Life, part 1, 
ſect. 6. If it is fo great a proof of a weak 
mind to ſhrink under the common troubles of 
life, it is far worſe to ſee a chriſtian caſt down 
on account of ſpiritul trials and exerciſes, which 
it is very unreaſonable in him to think of eſcap- 
ing if he means to get to heaven; fince the word 
of God aſſures us, © that we muſt through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of God, Acls 
xiv. 22. and therefore he ſhould live in conti- 
nual expectation of trials, both from the world, 


the fleſh, and the devil; and he ſhould fortify 


- himſelf with ſome ſuch conſiderations as are 
Contained in the following lines: 
. e « Am 
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« Am I a ſoldier of the croſs, 
«© A follower of the Lamb; 

4 And ſhall I fear to ſuffer loſs, 
«« Orbluſh to own his name? 


„ Muſt I be carried to the ſkies, 


«© On flowery beds of eaſe, 
«© Whilſt others £447 to win the prize, 
And ſail through bloody ſeas? 


*« SureI muſt fight, if I would reign, 
© [ncreaſe my courage, Lord; 
I'll bear the toil, endure the pain, 

„Supported by thy word.” 


1 ſhall mention no more of the many cauſes 
of immoderate grief, but proceed to ſhew the na- 


ture of ir, To grieve,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, “is 


to be in pain for ſomething paſt, to mourn, to 


ſorrow, as for the death of friends, &c. It is 
the nature of grief, and eſpecially of immoderate 


grief, to caſt down the ſoul, to unfit it for the 


| offices of life, and to make that life inſipid to 
it: © By ſorrow of the heart,” ſays Solomon, 
« the ſpirit is broken,” Prov. xv. 13.—lIt is the 


nature of immoderate grief alſo to deſtroy the 
body: how many excellent conſtitutions have 


been ruined by the pernicious effects of immo- 
derate ſorrow? it preys upon the vitals, and is 
the cauſe of numberleſs diſorders in the human 
frame; were it not ſo, we ſhould not ſo fre- 
1 3 
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quently read as we do in the public prints, of the 
premature deaths of a great number of our fel- 
low creatures, who we are told, died with broken 
hearts; and of many more who were led to put a 
period to their preſent exiſtence, owing to the 
exceſſive immoderate grief which they laboured 


under, occaſioned by ſome recent misfortune— 


it is the nature of immoderate grief to produce 
even lunacy, the forerunner of thoſe deſperate 


attempts; but I ſhall not enlarge upon theſe 


things here, as I mean to dwell upon them more 
particularly under another Ny ſhall there- 


fore proceed to ſhew, 


Thirdly, The folly and 3 of immoderale 


grief; and here I might enter into a large field, but 


IJ am not writing a treatiſe, but an eſſay on the 


ſubject, 1 ſhall not deſcend to a minute inveſti- 
_ gation of every particular, but confine myſelf 


tao diſtinguiſn the moſt 1 features 
thereof, 


In the firſt place then, The folly of immoderate 


grief, I mean that which is cauſed by adverſity, 


will appear, if we conſider that we are lamenting 


0 the abſence of what would do us harm,andthepre- 


fence of what will do us the greateſt good, if we 
do not wilfully croſs the deſign of God in ſend- 


ing it, © Proſperity,” ſays Seneca, © very much 
obſtructs 
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obſtructs the knowledge of ourſelves,” and a 
certain poet of our own, has told us that this 
knowledge is antecedent to any other : 


% Man, knoe thyſelf, all knowledge centers there,” 


The wiſeſt of men in all ages have admitted 
the neceſſity of this knowledge; Pontanus, a 
man celebrated among the early reſtorers of 
literature, was ſo deeply convinced of it, that he 
has recommended it from his tomb; the En- 
gliſh tranſlation of which reads thus, I am 
Pontanus, beloved by the powers of literature, 
admired by men of worth and dignified by 
the monarchs of the world - thou knoweſt now 
who I am, or more properly, who I was. For 
thee, ſtranger, I who am in darkneſs cannot 
| know thee, but I intreat thee to know thyſelf. 1f 
the knowledge of ourſelves is of ſuch great uti- 
lity and concentrates all e as Mr. Pope 
has informed us, 


« All our knowledge is ourſelves to know,” 


ſurely any thing that has a tendency to be- 
- get this knowledge, ought to be highly valuable 
to us, and it is the greateſt folly to reject and look 
upon 1t as an evil beſides, adverſity not only has ; 
a tendency to make us acquainted with ourſelves, | 
but alſo g gives us a knowledge almoſt as uſe! ful 
U 5 0 
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of the world; and I will quote the ſame philoſo- 
pher in ſupport of my opinion, © He that never 
was acquainced with adverſity,” ſays Seneca, has 
ſeen the world but on one ſide, and is ignorant 
of half the ſcenes of nature: And to adduce a 
more modern authority for this ſentiment, Dr. 
Johnſon in the third volume of his Rambler ob- 
ſerves, As no man can enjoy happineſs with- 
cout thinking that he enjoys it, the experience of 
calamity is neceſſary to a juſt ſenſe of better for- 
tune, for the good of our preſent ſtate is merely 
comparative; and the evil which every man 
feels will be ſufficient to diſturb and harraſs him 
if he does not know how much he eſcapes; the 
luſtre of diamonds is invigorated by the inter- 
| poſition of darker bodies, the lights of a picture 
are created by the ſhades.” —Afflictions then, ſo 
far from being evils, are really bleſſings ; nay, the 
_ contemplation of them, if we may believe an old 
philoſopher, ſerves as an antidote againſt one of 
the great diſturbers of our happineſs, for ſuch 
Dr Johnſon accounts our defi bres, * Think,” ſays 


Epicterus, © frequently on poverty, baniſhment, 
and death, and thou wilt never indulge violent 
| defires, or give up thy heart to mean femiinents.* 
If we thus view afflictions in a proper light, ſhall 
ue not conclude in the language of inſpiration 
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and fay, © Behold, happy is the man whom God 
correcteth, Job v. 17, and admit the beauty and 
force of Solomon's exhortation, My ſon, de- 
ſpiſe not the chaſtening of the Lord, neither be 
weary of his correction, for whom the Lord 


loveth he correcteth, even as a father the ſon in 
whom he delighteth, Prov. iii. 11, 12. 


Secondly, The folly of inmoderate grief will 
appear if we conſider that it is of no avail if we 
fret till our heart-ſtrings break, or we drive our- 
ſelves to deſperation, it cannot reverſe fortune; 

this makes it ſuch egregious folly to give way to 
it—If it would bring back our property, if it 


was a certain cure for the diſorders we labour 
under, if it was an antidote to the diſquietude of 
our mind: or with reſpett to that immoderate grief 


which is cauſed by the loſs of our relatives or 


particular friends ; if ſorrow could mend oui 8 
caſe, if we could waſh back our friends with oui 

5 tears, or waft them back with our ſighs and la- 
mentations, we might then with propriety in- 
dulge them; it would even be praiſeworthy fo 

to do, and if we were to judge from the conduct 

ol ſome people, we muſt naturally conclude that 


their griefs were meant to produce theſe effects ; 


but as we know they cannot, we ſhall not heſi- 


tate to pronounce immoderate grief highly repre- 
U lia 
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henſible - we ſhould look upon it, as Mr. Field- 
ing obſerves, „As a fooliſh, mean-ſpiritedneſs 
in a criminal to blubber to his judge when he 
knows he ſhall not prevail by it; and it is natu- 
ral to admire thoſe more who meet their fate 
with a decent conſtancy and reſignation, Were 
the ſentences of fate capable of remiſſion, could 
our forrows or ſufferings reſtore our friends to 
us? I would commend him who out did the 
fabled Nivhe in weeping ; but ſince no ſuch 
event is to be expected ; ſince from that Bourne 
no traveller returns, ſurely it is the part of a wiſe 
man to bring himſelf to be content in a ſituation 
which no wit or wiſdom, labour or art, trouble 
or pain, can alter.“ Fielding s Works, 8v0. vol. 
vi. Page 527. 


Thirdly, The folly of 8 grief, will fur- 
: ther appear, from conſidering that while we in- 
dulge ir, we indulge what militates againſt our 
' happineſs more than any thing whatever, it is 
impoſſible to enjoy our exiſtence whilſt we give 
way to the exceſs of this paſſion. Dr. Johnſon 
ranks grief among the great diſturbers of our 
happineſs, he ſays, in the firſt volume of his 
| Rambler, page 101. © The great diſturbers of our 
| happineſs in this world are our deſires, our griefs, 
2 our ur fears * the latter oi which as well as de- 
| tedtion 
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jection, paleneſs, care and anguiſh, are the ne- 
ceſſary attendants on immoderate grief. It is, 
ſurely then, the greateſt folly to give place to a 
thing that will be a compleat bar to our hap- 

pineſs, for we act contrary to nature in ſo doing, 
ſince providence has implanted in all of us a de- 
ſire of happineſs, which ſerves as a ſtimulus to 
great and worthy actions; nature teaches us to 
ſhun what will give us pain, and to ſeek what 
will give us preſent and ſecure us future pleaſure; 
there cannot be a greater violence, therefore, 
offered to her, than by giving encouragement to 
exceſs of this paſſion. If there were no other 
proofs of the folly of it, one would think this 
would be ſufficient to ſhame any reaſonable per- 
ſon out of it, and to induce them to exert their 5 
endeavours to ſtem the mighty torrent before 
they are carried down i it into the abyſs of black 
_ to which it certainly leads. But, by 


7 Fourthly, Another proof of the folly and dan- 
ger of immoderate grief is, that it tends to the 
_ deſtruction of both body and ſoul; and here I 
muſt neceſſarily enter into ſome of the arguments 
that I have made uſe of upon another occaſion, 
the ſubjects being ſo cloſely connected, though | 
effentially different, that the arguments for one 
are arguments for the other. Inmoderale grief, 
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whether it be conſidered in a phyſical, moral or 
comparative light, is a moſt pernicious paſſion; 
it is, perhaps, the moſt dangerous paſſion when 
given way to, though the arch-biſhop of Cam- 
bray has given the preference to love, which he 

thinks to be more dangerous than all the reſt of 
the paſſions, and than all the dangers of the ocean 
put together, though upon what ground 1 da 
not know, unleſs it be that love is the cauſe, or 
rather one of the many cauſes of grief, and there- 
fore, muſt be greater, according to the hypothe- 
ſis of ſome, than the effect which it produces; 
namely, grief; the paſſage I allude to, in the 
- works of this celebrated writer, Francis Salignac 5 
de la Mothe-Fenelon, Arch-biſhop of Cambray, 
Has in his Adventures of Telemachus, where he 
makes Telemachus, aſter eſcaping from the 
Iſtand of Calypſo, addreſs Mentor as follows: 
« fear, now, neither the ſea, the winds, nor the 
ſtorm, I only am afraid of my own paſſions; but 


of all paſſions /ove is more dangerous than a 
| thoufand wrecks,” Adventures of Telemachus 


imo. part 2d. page 80. it is neceſſary for me to 
 fay I give this quotation from an old tranſlation, 


becauſe in a modern one by Percival Proctor, 1 


M. A. it runs very different; ſo much ſo, that 
one ſhould ſcarcely think it was tranſlated from 
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the ſame original; and I ſhall give it the reader 
| that he may ſee what little reaſon we have ta 
expect to get at the genuine meaning of an au- 
i thor, whoſe works are ſo variouſly tranſlated 
into our language,—In Proctor's Adventures of 
3 Telemachus, 8vo. vol. I. page 178. printed for 
| the tranſlator, and ſold by G. Kearſly, Fleet- 
ſtreet, 17-4—Telemachus is made to addreſs 
Mentor on the ſame occaſion, thus: I naw 
fear neither ſeas nor tempeſts, I apprehend dan- 
ger, only from my paſſions; love alone is more 
to be dreaded, than all the calamities of ſhip= 
wreck.“ Now I contend that the meaning of j 
the author is eſſentially altered in one of theſe — 
tranſlations, and conſequently done great violence | 
to ; the firſt conveys the idea that love, of all paſ- ö 
5 Fang is the moſt dangerous; the laſt, that it is | | 
dangerous, and more dangerous than ſeas, HL | 
_ peſts, and all the horrors of ſhipwreck ; but no 5 
; compariſon is made between that and other | 
paſſions: the words, © of all paſſions love is more 
dangerous,” &c. being left out, and none ſub- 
' Nituted that can convey any ſuch meaning, I do 
not know that I expreſs myſelf clear enough to 
make the reader underſtand the diſtinction, 
which 1 wiſh to point out between theſe two 


” tranflations ; ; but 1 mean to o fay, that the paſſion 
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of love is conſidered comparatively in the former 
and not ſo in the latter, fo that we cannot tell 
(unleſs we were proficients in the French lan- 
guage, and of courſe knew which of theſe tranſ- 
lations came neareſt to the original) whether 
the arch-biſhbop means to ſay merely that love is 


a ſtrong paſſion, or that love of all paſſions, as 
the firſt tranſlation gives it us, is more dangerous 


than any other, and than * all the calamities of 


ſhipwreck;“ but as I collected, what I con- 


ceived to be, the author's opinion from an old 
tranſlation, I thought it neceſſary to apprize 
my reader of it, leſt Proctor ſhould fall into his 
hands, and he ſhould think I had not quoted it 


fairly, but in a way to ſupport my aſſertion of the 


arch-biſhop's opinion, which he might very 


0 juſtly ſuppoſe, if he conceived my quotation to be 
taken from Proctor; and this, I hope, will be ad- 


mitted as a ſufficient excuſe for my making this - 
| long digreſſion. 


1 we 9 000 immoderate grief in a phyſical 


view as to its Connexion with and influence on 


the body, we ſhall find it produces the moſt 


_ pernicious effects, it tends directly to ſap the | 
foundation of the human frame; nothing is 5 


: more delicate than the texture of the body, * 


has 
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has been with great propriety, I think, com- 
pared to a: watch; as in the latter, ſo in the for- 
mer, if one part is out of er ler it affects ihe 
whole, ant the correſponding parts of the for- 
mer have ſuch influence on each Sther, that if 
any one of thoſe” parts receives the leaſt tire it 
communicates a painful ſenſation co all rhe reſt] 


ſo that there is a contiaual ſprriparhy mantamzd 
througho it the human frame; ang, Ww wat i is mort 


wonde fl, if the molt diſtant part ot meinbet 


ol the body is injured, ſuch A the end of the 


finger or toe, it communicates pain to the brain; i 
how this is effected is really curious, and i831 ra 
tionally accounted for by anatomiſts; they tel 
us that ſenſation 1 is effe: ted in this manner, 6 Al 
the organs. conſiſt of little filaments, or nerves, 


which have their origin in the middle of the 
brain, which are thence diffuſed throughout 
all the members which have any ſenſe, and 
: rerminate in the exterior parts of t ie body; ; hit 


when we are in health and awake, one end of 


th ſe nerves cannot be agitated or ſluuke a without 
ſh king the other, becauſe they are always | 


: ſtretched and reſemble an excended card, a part 
of which cannot be touched without a motion of 


the whole.“ hey ſay, moreover, for the diſſer- 


tation is curious, © that theſe nerves may be agi- 


tated two ways, either at the end out o the brain, 
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or at the end in the brain If they be agitated 
from without by the action of objects, and their 
agitation be not communicated as far asthe brain, 
as frequently happens. in ſleep when the nerves 
are in a ſlate of relaxation, the ſoul does not 
then receive any new ſenſation But if the nerves 
happen to be agitated in the brain by the flux 
of the animal ſpirits or any other cauſe, the ſoul 
perceives ſomething, though the parts of thoſe 
nerves that are out of the brain, diffuſed through 
the ſeveral parts of the body, remain at perfect 
reſt; as is alſo frequently the caſe in ſleep.— 
Experience, they ſay, tells us we may ſometimes 
ſeel pain, as it were in the parts of the body that 
have been entirely cut off, on account of the 
fibres i in the brain correſponding to them; being 

agitared in the ſame manner, as if they were 
really hurt, the foul feels a real pain in thoſe ima- 
ginary parts ; ; all theſe things they fay ſeem to 
ſhew, that the ſoul reſides immediately i in that 
part of the brain wherein the nerves of all the 
organs of ſenſe terminate; we mean that it is 


there that it perceives all the changes that hap= 


pen with regard to the objects that cauſe them, 
and that it only perceives what paſſes out of this 

part by the mediation of the fibres terminating _ 
in it. Theſe things being premiſed, (they ſay,) 
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it will not be difficult to explain how ſenſation is 
performed. The manner thereof, may be con- 
ceived from what follows : When the point of a 
needle, for inſtance is thruſt againſt the hand, 
that point ſtirs and ſeparates the ſibres of the 
fleſh, which fibres are extended fiom that place 


to the brain, and when we are awake are in 


ſuch a degree of tenſion, as that they cannot be 
ſtirred without ſhaking thoſe of the braln; if then 
the motion of the fibres of the hand be gentle, 
that of the fibres of the brain will be ſo too; and 


if the firſt be violent enough to break any thing 5 
in the hand, the latter will be ſtronger and violent | 


in proportion. The mind (chey ſay) reſides prin- 


cipally in that part of the brain where all the 
fibres of the nerves terminate —it attends here as 


its ſenſory or office, to look to the preſetvation of 
all that happens; it is here adveftiſed of all the 
0 changes that accrue, and conſequently i is able to 


_ diſtinguiſh between thoſe that are agreeable o 
the conſtitution of the body and thoſe that are 
prejudicial: Thus, (they ſoy,) that though all the 
changes in our fibres do in reality conſiſt in mo- 
tions, which ordinarily differ only as to more or 
leſs; it is neceſſary that the ſoul ſhould conſider 
them as changes eſſentially different; for though 
in themſelves they differ but very little, yet with 


regard to the preſervation of the body, they are 
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to he looked upon as effentially different. The 
motion, for inſtance, which cauſes pai: „frequent- 
ly differs exceeding little from, that n hicn oc- 
caũons a;plealing t.tillation. It is not neceſſary. 
there ſhould be an efſential difference between 


thele two motions, it is neceflary only that there 
be an eſſential difference bety cen the pain. and 


the ticsling u hich theſe tuo motions occaſion 
in the foul Tor the agitation ol the fibres wich 


* 3 


8000 late of 50 hodg, chat i it is able to orefif the 
impreſſions of the objetts, | and that it need not 
apprehend an injury ; ; bur the motion which oc- 
caſions pain, being ſomewhat. more violent, 1s 
capable of breaking ſome of. the. fibres of the 
body; wherefore it is neceſſiry the ſoul be ad- 
vertiſed hereof by. fame dilagreeable ſenſation, 
that it may provide againſt it. [he truth of 
- theſe obſervations may be perceived my copula- 
tion; if a young man is at ihe time in perfect 
health, and has been:a ranger to intemperancę 
and dileaſe, the ticillation will be {o exquiſitely 
pleaſing as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from pain, 
| Thoſe fibres, which are in conjunction with the 


| paris of generation, before they have been much 5 


uſe ], are excecdingly ſuſceptible of alteration 


from any external motion; theſe fibres haye an 
- inſtan- 


EE 


inſtantaneous effect upon thoſe little filaments or 
nerves which. originate from the middle of the 


brain which with an unuſual extacy icceives.the 
thrilling communicatioa—the ſoul is then tranſ- 


ported in a manner that beggars deſcription, till 
it becomes frantic with pleature : at laſt, it al- 
molt begins to doubt whether it ſbould cot exert 


its ſuperintendant authority, and oblige its ſlaves, 


the fibres and nerves, to repel the encroachments 
ol fo extiaordinary a viſitor, whum it ſcarcely | 
knows witether to look upon it the light of a 
friend or foe, when it is bewildered in this vo- 


luptuous and dubious fluttering, and bas a diſtant 


idea of being threatened with pain the fibres 

u hich are moſt contiguous. to the Vaſa Seminaliaz 
or, Repoſitory of che ſperm, find a relaxation 
by. thoſe veſſels being, caſed trom their load. 


which they immediately communicate to the 


fibres of the brain wien were upon the rack of 
joy, it is then that the ſou] feels a languid but 
luxurious melancholy ; ; this is occafioned by the 

ſudden relaxation cf the fibres which were be- 


fore on an extreme ter fion: thus, though all the 
motions Ahich pals in the body only differ in 


themleives as to more or leſs; yet when con- 


ſidered with regard to the preſervation of life, 


: they . be {aid to be n. differeat.—In 
effect. 


1 
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efic&, (they ſay) from a ſtrict examination of the 


Everal ſenſes, it appears that ſenfible objects 


act mo otherwife upon the body for the produc- 


ing of ſenſat ion than by exciting a change in the 


extreme ſurtace of the fibres of the nerves ; the 
quality of which change depends on the figure, 


Bulk, hardneſs and motion of the chject ; fo that 
according to all appearance, the moſt diſterent 
objects which ſhould agree in thefe four circum- 
flances, would produce the ſame ſenſation. From 
me various texture of the objects, the diverſity 
e the nerve afflicted, the different fabric of the 
organ of ſenſe, the different place in the medulla 
dl the hrain where the nerve arifes, and the dif- 


ferent degree of motion where with the action of 
the object is applied, ariſe various ſenſations and 


eas in the mind, none of which repreſent any 
| wing-1n- the action of- the object, Or in the 


paſſion of the organ; and yet the ſame action 
af the ſame object on the ſame organ, produces 
the ſame ſenſation, or idea; and the ſame ideas 


receſſar iy follow the ſame diſpoſition. of the 


fame ſenſible organ, in the ſame manner as if 
che idea perceived were the natural and neceſſary. 
effect of the action on the organ.” 


Tus is the curious manner by which fenfation 

is performed in man from external cauſes, and this 

account of it ſeems to me as rational and plain as 
C 
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the nature of it will admit; Icannot however, vouch 
for the juſtneſs of the hypotheſis therein main- 


tained, as I do not Pretend to much kno: wedge, | 


Either in anatomy or metaphy ſics; but this ſtate- 
ment appears as obvious and as free from tech- 
nical terms as any in the lame compals, and 


therefore better calculated to inform the judg- 
ment without puzzling the underſtanding; for 


' this reaſon, I make no doubt, but it will be ac- 
ceptable to my readers, eſpecially as it is net 


altogether without entertainment as well as in- 


ſtruction: from this view of the human fabric 


ve may ſee the connection of each part wich the 
whole, and the truth of the apoſtle's aſſertion re- 
ſpecting the members of the body, that altbougn 
they are many and as diverſified as numerous, 


they arc each, whether feeble or ſtrong, comely 


or uncomely, honourable or otherwife, equally _ 
uſeful and neceſſary, and each equally dependant : 
on one another, ſo that one cannot do or ſuffer 


without the other, ſee Cor. xii. 14-26: (both 


incluſive) too long to quote here, but the wo 
latrer verſes reſpecting the ſympathy of the 
| members with and care for each other, 1 ſhall | 
tranſcribe, as they receive an illuſtration from 
the foregoing account of the performance f 
{enfation ; the apoſtle having ſer forth the har- 
„„ i 
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mony of the body, goes on to tell us ſuch har- 
mony exiſts, © that there ſhould be no ſchiſm in 
the bo.ly; bur that the members ſhould have the 

fame care one for another ; and whether one mem- 
ber ſuffer all the members ſuffer with it, or one 
member be honored, all the members rejoice 
with it, 8 5 


But it will, perhaps, be aſked, What has 
all this to do with the ſubject of immoderate 
grief ? 1 anſwer, „It has a great deal to do 
with it;“ and fo, I truſt, I ſhall make it appear 
by ſome ſubſequent remarks; no one who reads 
with attention, and candidly conſiders the ob- 
ſervations contained in the foregoing philoſophi- 
cal account of ſenſation as it appears in man 
from external cauſes, but what muſt I think, 
admit that the paſſions have great influence over 
the human frame, and chat a particular agitation 
of the fibres of the body from any one or more 
af. the cauſes before mentioned, has a tendency 
not only to cauſe a particular ſenſation either of 


| pleaſure or pain, according to the nature of the 


object which cauſes that agitation and the degree 
| of violence by which it is cauſed, which if ſmall 
will produce titillation or pleaſure; but if great, 
will produce pain; but alſo certain paſſions, as 
love, hatred, &c. for inſtance, it is affirmed by 
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metaphy ſicians, © that in man a particular ag 
tation of the fibres of the brain is accompanied 
with a ſenſation of heat, and that a certain flux 


of animal ſpirits towards the heart and viſcera, is 
followed by love or hatred. From this view 


of the matter, we fee the connection there is be- 
tween body and ſoul, and the mutual influence 


they have over, as well as dependance on, each 
other. 


As all the paſſions then have an influence over 


the body, they of courſe affect it as they are more 


or leſs given way to; that they do affect the body 
is extremely clear from many examples that oc- 


cur: we read in the publie priats, ſomerimes of 


| people” 8 dying through exceſs of anger, that is 


exccſs of paſſion, as well as through exceſs of 
grief; and the paſſion of fear, it is well known 


has been the ineans of death in many. while even 


that of joy has not been without its victims. — 


_ Hiſtory (and, perhaps, our own experience) hav= 


ing furniſhed us with inſtances of the death of 
individuals through an excels of that paſſion :— 
Anger perhaps 1s the molt violent, but grzef is 5 
no leſs to be dreaded as dangerous to the conſti- 
tution; . | the latter laps the foundation of human 


nature, and by flow and imperceptible degrees, 


occaſions the ruin of the hole fabric; it deſtroys 
| * 2 . > the | 
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the animal ſpirits, it changes the whole maſs of 
blood, it cauſes innumerable diſorders in the 
body; and among the reſt dropſy, perhaps, often 
l. OWCs its origin to it: as a proof of this, we have 
| 5 only to obſerve, that perſons, however ſtrong in 


| 
| 

| 
4 


conſtitution, perfect in health, &c. who give up 
themſelves to mmmoderate grief, will in a very ſhort 

ſpace of time bring themſelves as it were to 
death's door; we have moſt of us ſeen inſtances. 
of it in the courſe of our connexions. Its bane- 

ful influence reaches even to the foul, whoſe fa- 

calties are thereby greatly impaired: aſk any 
that have beeen in the habit of fretting, and they 
vill tell you (if they tell you the truth) that that 
pernicious practice has loaded their body with 
infrmities, depreſſed their ſpirits to melancholy, 

and injured the faculties of cheir ſouls, eſpecially 
that of memory, which make them drag on a 
miſerable exiſtence; but if they do not admit 

this, we have but to look in their countenance | 

and attend to their converſation for an exempli- | 

fication of the truth of theſe obſervations.— I | 
cannot help here mentioning the caſe of a young | 
lady, an acquaintance of mine, who through im- 

moderate grief, occaſioned by the ſudden death of 
her lover, brought herſelf into a fituation ſimilar 

to what I have deſcribed ; ſhe continues to this 

day, altho' it is five ycars fince his death, a ſlave 
0 


„ 
to this paſſion, experiencing all the ill effects 
naturally ariſing from it, and is likely to remain 
under its influence till ſhe becomes a martyr to it. 


Thus, I have briefly ſhewn and illuſtrated it 
with an anecdote; for the truth of which, I 


can vouch, that immoderate grief tends to, and 


will certainly ſooner or later, if indulged, deſtroy 
the body; and ſurely that ihould be a ſufficient 


conſideration to induce us to reſiſt its rapid pro- 


oreſs, which unleſs we do will carry us down 
its ſtream with the greateſt volacety. 


«© So the boat's bara crew the current ſtem, 

«© And flow advancing ſtruggle with the ſtream: 
1 But if they ſlack their hands, or ceaſe to {trive, 
Then down the flood with headlong haſte they driv e. 


Darogx. 


But I come, in the next place, to conſider the 
influence that immoderate grief has over the /oul, 


and its conſequent tendency to deſtroy that alſo: 


we may firſt obſerve, that the cloſe connexion | 
there is between the body and ſoul, makes it ex- 


tremely clear, that what affects the one muſt ul- 


timately affect the other. Mr. Blair, in his ad- 
mirable and celebrated poem, called The Grave, 


ſtiles them, | 


4 5 Fond couple , link'd more cloſe than wedded pair,” 
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A very juſt compariſon, for as the latter partake 
of each others joys and griefs, as it is impoſſible 


to injure a man without injuring his wife, and 
vice verſa, ſo the former do as truly ſympathize 
with and partake of each others feelings, whether 
of a comfortable or uncomfortable nature :— 
I might here ſhew the tendency which ſome par- 
ticular diſorders have to impair the faculties of 


the ſoul, ſome injuring one faculty and ſome 
another; though there is one diſorder which we 


all know, compleats the ruin of the whole toge- 
ther, deſtroys, or renders all our faculties uſeleſs 


while it continues: the diſorder, I allude to, is 


madneſs; and I might alſo, to make it more 
plain, ſhew in what manner an injury done to 


the ſoul or any of the faculties thereof, affects 
the body: — The ſoul I believe to be a ſubſtance, 


a vital, ſpiritual, and immortal ſubſtance; a ſub- 


ſtance endued with underſtanding, will, affec- 
tions, and an inclination to the body. (I only 
give this definition to explain what I mean by 
the faculties of the ſoul) I am well aware that this 
difjinition of the ſoul of man will be objected to 
by numbers in this day; but thoſe are my ideas 
ol it, others are at liberty to think for them- 
ſelves; this much, however, I will be bold to ſay 
with the celebrated Se ne, ©I am poſitive ] 
have a foul; nor can all the bocks with which 


materialiſts 
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materialiſts have peſtered the world, ever con- 


vince me of the contrary ; and I am alſo as poſi- 


tive that this ſoul is immortal; for, as Mr Addiſon 


ſays in his Tragedy of Cato, which is one of the 


fineſt that cver was written. 


44 
cc It muſt be ſo 


«« Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, 
40 This longing after im mortality? 


* Or whence this ſecret dread and inward horror 
« Of falling into nought ? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
46 Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 
« *Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
«& *Tis heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
«« And intimates eternity co man: 
Eternity] thou pleaſing, dreadful thought ! ! 
„ 'Thro' what variety of untry'd being, 
«© Thro' what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs? 
«© The wide, th' unbounded proſpect lies before me, 


gut ſhadows, cl. uds, and darkneſs overwhelm it. 
Mn MED WS FF 


5 5B The ſoul, ſecure in her exiſtence, ſmiles 
«© At the drawn dagger, and de ſies its point: 
The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 
„Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years; 
«« But thou ſhalt flouriſſi in immortal bloom, 8 
„ Unhurt amidit the war of elements, 


40 The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of . 225 


1 fay, 1 might ww enter fully into thoſe 
matters, but the recollection of what I before 


| hinted, that I am writing an eſſay and not a trea- 
tiſe, reſtrains me from it; but immoderate grief, 
not only deſtroys the ſoul through the medium 


of 
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of the body, but makes direct attacks upon it for 
that purpote;—lIt makes us diſſatisfied with our 
exiſtence, and. cauſes us to arraign the juſtice of 


God for bringing us into being to ſuffer what 


we do, which makes us too apt to adopt the 


language of Job as contained in the third chapter 


of the book that bears his name, the whole of 
which is fraught with invectives againſt the day 


of his birth, murmuring, diſcontent, peeviſhneſs, 
ill-nature, and moroſeneſs, which have a ten- 
dency to make us entertain hard thoughts of 
God, leave his ſervice, and return to the prac- 
tices of vice ; which as chriſtians, we mult admit 
leads to the deſtruction of the ſoul, as well as 
body: the way that ſinners walk in is emphati- 
cally ſtiled by our Lord, Matthew vii. 15, © The 


way that leads to deſtruction :” and Job tells us 
' with reſpect to the wicked, Fob xviii. 12. De- 
ſtruction is ready at his ſide ;” than which no- 
thing can be more dreaded by a good man, 7% 


XXXt. 23. he allo tells us chap xxi. 430. © 1 hat 


the wicked is reſerved to the day of deſtruction; | 


they ſball be brought forth to the day of wrath.” 


And again chap. xxxi. 3. © Is not deſtruction to 
the wicked, and a #range puniſhment to the 
workers of iniquity ?”” Solomon allo informs us 


in two places of the book of Proverbs, namely, 


| Chap x. 29. and xxi. 15, that **deſtruction ſhall 


—— — - 
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be to the workers of iniquity, It would Be al- 
moſt endleſs, as well as needleſs, to point out 
the many paſſages in the ſacred word of God 
| where deſtruction is ſaid to be the portion of 
the wicked; that is, of thoſe who do not amend 
their lives before they die: thoſe that I have 
| adduced from Fob and Salomon, may ſhew us how 
often the ſame writers repeat this truth to con- 
vince us that it is a very weighty one. No one, 
I believe, doubts in reality; though if we were to 
judge from the conduct of the majority of man- 
kind we ſhould be led to think that they all 
doubted it ; that the practice of vice leads to the 
deſtruction of the ſoul, and no one, I think, can 
doubt but theſe ſentiments which immoderate 
grief trends to inſpire us with, are calculated to 
degenerate our ſouls, to hurry us into the com- 
miſſion of * and conſequentiy to deſtroy theen. 


1 hinted i in a former part of this eſſay, chat 5 
immode rate grief had a natural tendency to pro- 
duce inſanity, which too often leads to the de- 

ſtruction of the body : and here I cannot help 
ſaying that 1 believe immoderate grief too, too 
often leads to felc de ſe, which of all crimes 
appears to me the moſt malignant, and the moſt 
likely to enſure the deſtruction of the ſoul—I 


— cannot t help viewing felf-murder in the light 
that 
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that Mr. Blair does, who in the celebrated poem 
L have before mentioned, exclaims againſt it thus: 


Self- murder! name it not our iſland's ſhame, 


% That makes her the reproach of neighb'ring itates. 


4 Shall nature, ſwerving from her earlieſt dictate, 


« Self. preſervation, fall by her own act? 


% Forbid it, heaven! let not upon diſguſt 


„ The ſhameleſs hand be foully crimſon'd o'er 
© With blood of his own lord. Dreadful attempt! 


“ Juſt reeking from ſelf-ſlaughter, in a rage 


To ruſh into the preſence of our Judge! 


« As if we challeng'd him to do his worſt, 


And matter'd not his wrath. Unheard of tortures 
* Muft be reſerved for ſuch : theſe herd together ; ; 
The common damn'd ſhun their ſociety, 


% And look upon themſelves as fiend: leſs foul. 


Our time is fix'd, and all our days are numbered; 


How long, how ſhort we know not: this we know, 


<© Duty requires we calmly wait the ſummons, 
«© Nor dare to fiir till heav'n ſhall give permiſſion : 


00 Like centries that muſt keep their deſtin'd ſtand, 
* And wait th' appointed hour, till they're reliev'd. 
„ Thoſe only are the brave, who keep their ground, : 


«© And keep it to the laſt. To run away 


ls but a coward's trick: to run away 
From this world's ills, that at the very worſt 
Will ſoon blow o'er, thinking to mend ourſelves 
By boldly vent'ring on a world unknown, 
And plunging headlong in the darl; ;— "ris mad 3 
0 No od half ſo We as this. 


1 am not borne een by the common opinion 


that none who are ſane, can poſſibly violate the 
_ firſt law of nature, that they mult furſt be diveſt- 


oo 


„„ 

ed of that which diſtinguiſhes man from the brute 
creation, before they can lay violent hands upon 
themſelves; tor it is evident, that numbers who 
have violated this law, have had previous to, and 
directly befor -, every mark of ſanity about them 
I do with indeed, for the honor of human na- 
ture, that the above potition were true; but Il am 
ſorry to ſay, that hiſtory and, perhaps, our own 
obſervation, have furniſhed us with inſtances to 
the Contrary. 


Fourthly and Laſtly, I am to endeavour to 


point out the cure of immoderate grief—ſome 


have doubted whether there be any cure for it, 


or for any of the diſorders of the mind; but as 
Cicero obſerves, it would be ſtrange if there were 


not; whilſt there are ſo many excellent remedies 


for the ſeveral diſeaſes of the body, are we to 5 
ſuppoſe the mind is left without any aſſiſtance to 
cCounteract the diforders that befal it? certainly 


not. Philoſophy, ſays he, is a certain and in- 


fallible cure for all the perturbations which are : 
liable to affect this noble part of man: Seneca 
alſo tells us, that virtue or philoſophy, which are 


ſynonymous terms wich the ancients, is ſuffici- 
ent to ſubdue all our paſſions, and of courſe this 


one of grief ; yes, it was this virtue or philoſo- 
phy which ſtrengthened the mind of a Socrates, 


a Brutus, and many other of the noble heathens, 


2 5 Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, it may be deemed a bold attempr 
in one oi my mean capacity, to point out the cure 
of ſo dreadful an evil, and ſome may be ready to 
prognoſticate my failure in it; but, what if I 
ſhould fail in ſhewing a perfect cure, if I can 
only produce a lenient for this dreadtul diſorder 
which ſhall tend to mitigate the evils ariſing 
from it, ſurely it will not be altogether in vain 
my writing, neither will the reader's time be 
entirely thrown away in reading this eſſay. 


It is obſerved by the judicious Mr. Fielding, 
that he who could reduce the torments of the 
gout, to one half or a third of the pain, would be 
a phyſician in much vogue and requeſt ; and 
ſurely ſome palliative remedies are as much 
worth our ſecking in the mental diſorder, eſpe- 
cially as this latter exceeds the former in its an- 
2 guiſh an hundred- fold. 


Some have cd diverſions of the 
| lighteſt kind, and other i incentives to mirth, as a 
' remedy for this diſcaſe of the mind ; but that it 


is a remedy both unſuitable and uſcleſs, will, I 


believe, be admitted by thoſe who have tried it; 
for what re};ifh can fouls who are bowed down 

- with ſorrow have for entertainments ? thole who 

Fan reliſh them before their rief is in a great 


meaſure 
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meaſure ſubſided, prove beyond a contradiction 
that it was never very pungent: if ever mirth 
is out of ſeaſon, it muſt be fo in the houſe and 
hour of mourning, and if we may believe the 
Spectator in ſuch caſe, ſo far from being a good, 


© Mirth out of ſeaſon is a grievous _— 


I mentioned in a former part of this eſſay, 
that one cauſe of immoderate grief, was the not 


accuſtoming ourſelves to expect troubles, and I 


now affirm as a neceſſary conſequence that one 
certain cure of immoderate grief is frequently to 


contemplate the approach of trials before they 


actually arrive; I do not mean as the old phraſe 
is, to meet troubles half way, but to conſider that 
troubles are the inevitable port on of man, that 
as we cannot eſcape many, it is our buſineſs to 
realize them and fortify our minds before hand 
with arguments to ſupport us under them when 
they viſit us. There is one kind cf calamity 
which none of us ſcarcely can hope to eſcape, | 
namely, the death of our relatives, a ſtroke 
which no one can miſs but by his own death ; 
and yet, how unprepared are we in general to 
meet this event! one ſhould think by the con- 
duct of many, chat they had looked upon their 
relatives to be in mortal, they are ſo lurprized at 


their 
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their deceaſe: it is the characteriſtic of a wiſe 


man that nothing befalls him altogether unfore- 


ſeen and unexpected, and this, in a manner, 


takes his happineſs or miſery out of the hands of 


fortune : pleaſure or pain (as a celebrated author 


tays) which ſeize us unprepared and by ſurprize, 
have a double force, and are both more capable 
of ſubduing the mind, than when they come up- 


on us looking for them, and prepared to receive 
them; that pleaſure is heightened by long ex- 


pectation (ſays this author) appears to me a 
great though vulgar error the mind by con- 
ſtant premeditat ion on either, leſſens the ſweet- 

neſs of the one and bitterneſs of the other: It 
hath been well ſaid of lovers, who for a long 
time procraſtinate and delay their happineſs, 
that they have loved themſelves out before they 


come to the actual enjoyment ; this is as true in 


the more ungrateful article of affliction. The 
objects of our paſſion, as well as of our appetites, 
may be i in a great meaſure devoured by imagi- 
nation; and grict, like hunger, may be ſo palled 
and abated by expectation, that it may retain no 
ſharpneſs when its food is ſet before it this i is 
the ſirſt remedy I would recommend * way of 
preparative. 


The | 
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The ſecond remedy by way of preparative, is 


to take care not to be too much elated with proſ- 
perity or bleſſings of any kind he that is over 
and above exalted with the bleſſings of this life, 
will be found in general the moſt caſt down and 


depreſſed under the troubles that ſucceed, in 


proportion as we can bear the one we can the 


other; for this reaſon, there is nothing we ſhould 


more ſtrive to attain than equanimity, this vir- 
tue, for I think it deſerves that narne, is the only 


thing that can keep us on an equal pcize in thoſe 
two very oppoſite ſtates of proſperity and adver- 
ſity.— That is a noble thought to reſtrain us | 
irom exceſſive joy and immoderate ſorrow, that 

there is nothing to be met with in this world 


worthy of either; no good fo tranſporting, oz 
evil ſo ſevere, as ſhould raiſe us far above or ſink 


us much beneath the balance of moderat ion: 


there is another conſideration that may ſerve to 


reſtrain or prevent immoderate joy or grief, 
which is, that neither the one or the other can 
alter che nature of things which are totally be- 
zond our care. The poet Dryden, 1 in his fables, 
has recommended equanimity to us upon this 


ſcore in the following beautiful lines: Ra 


With equal mind TOE happens, let us bear, 


= 2 ways nor Io grieve too much for thin g* beyond our care.” 


The 
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The want of equanimity is natural to man, 
very few can bear with evenneſs of mind and 
_ compoſure the various changes, both of a plea- 
fant and unpleaſant nature to which they are 
liable in this ſtate of human nature. Men of 
the greateſt genius who have excelled in many 
other particulars, have come ſhort in this, they 
have lacked that ingredient which is undoubt- 
edly neceſſary to conſtitute their happineſs: I 
ſhall illuſtrate this obſervation with a remark on 
the life of Dr. Parnell, the ingenious author of 
the Hermit (and many other pieces) univerſally 
celebrated; though the thoughts in it are not ſup- 
poſed to be original, but according to Pope, the 
flory therein inſerted to account for the myſte- 
rious ways of providence, * was Written origi- 
nally in Spaniſh, whence probably Howell tranſ- 
lated it into proſe, and inſerted it in one of 
| his letters;” but Goldſmith thinks it was origi- 
| nally. of Arabian invention, and affirms that it 
. . to be found verbatim in Dr. Henry More 8 
Dialogues. Dr. Goldſmith when ſpeaking of 
the private character of Parnell, whoſe life he 
compiled, ſays, * He wanted that evenneſs of 
_ diſpoſition which bears diſappointment with 
phlegm, and joy with indifference; he was ever 


very much elated or depreſſed, and his whole 
"lite 
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life ſpent in agony or rapture,” ſee Life of 
Thomas Parnell, p. p. by Dr. Goldſmith, 8vo, 


page 7. this ſtrix ing deſcription of the failings of 


ſo great a man whilſt it fills us with pity, ſhews 
us the neceiſit y of guarding againſt it in ourſelves. 


5 muſt be confeſſed that it is no o eaſy taſk, 
though tha k God, it is a practicable one, to 


maintain a proper equilibrium both in proſpe- 
rity and adverſity; but it is, | believe, univerſally 


admitted to be much eaſier to maintain it in the 


latter caſe ti an the former To bear adverſity 
well is difficult (ays the Econorny of Human 


Life) but to be temperate in proſperity is the 


height of wiſdom : Behold proſperity h w ſweetly 


ſhe flactereth thee: how inſenſii , (a. robbeth thee | 
_ ofthy ſtrength and thy vigor, = Zh thou ha ſt bi n 
conſtant i In. in tortune, thou" taou naſtbcen invin- 
cible indif ets, yet by her thou art conquered, | 
 notknowing that thy ſtr21gth retarneti not again, 
and yet thac thou again .nayeſt need it; and it is | 
oblerved with great propriety by a writer of rae 
| preſent day, that © proſperit, ves our ſtrength 
much better chan adver lit); we faint ſooner with 
heat than cd Tuc truth of wh; ch oh ſervati- 
on ard of thoſe which preced ir, may convince us 
of the nec eſſity of ine lolo ing alice, which 1 
humbly preſent to my readers, Let not proſperi- 
NE ty 
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ty elate thine heart above meaſuro. neither de- 
pre hy ſou; to the grave, beauſe fortune beareth 
bard againſt nee; her ſiniles ute not ſtable, there- 
tore buid 1:44 hy confidence 1pon them; ber 
frowns cadure not for ever; three let hope 
teach thee patience ¶ Economy on Life, 
part ii. book 5. to which I ſhall add ine following ; 
from the Spectator : : 


* Be elm, my Delius, and ſerene, 
However fortune change the ſcene, 
< In thy moſt dejected ſtate, 
„ Sink not underneath the weight; 
% Nor yet when happy days begin, 
And the full tide comes rolling in; 
Let a fierce unruly joy, 
66 The ſettled Court of the — dena. 


The third remedy which 1 Gus recommend 
for immoderate grief, is to cultivate the virtue 
of patience ; though the evils of life be great they 
may be rendered more tolerable by the exerciſe 
of this noble virtue; when we conſider that they 

are unavoidable it is furely a point of wiſdom to 
dear them with magnanimity—many are ready 
to ſay, but it is ſo hard to be ſtript of one's all, or 


d to loſe one's neareſt and deareſt friend, to which 


I would anſwer in the language of of Mr. Creech, 


. "Tis hard—but when we needs muſt hear, 
2 Endurin g patience makes the burden light.” 


There : 
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There is no kind of afflittion we can be under, 
but what patience is both our duty and intereſt, 
and ſo it is let our troubles ariſe from whatever 
cauſe, they may It is obſerved by an ancient 
poet that * if what we ſuffer has been brought 
on us by ourſelves, palience is in ſuch cafe emz- . 
nently our duty, ſince no one ought to be angry 
at feeling that which he has deſerved: On the 
other hand, if we are conſcious that we have not 
contributed to our own ſufferings, if puniſh- 
ment falls upon innocence, or diſappointment 
happens to induſtry and prudence, patience whe- 
ther more neceſſary or not, is much eaſier, ſince 
our pain is then without aggravation, and we 
have not the bitterneſs of remorſe to add to the 
aſperity of misfortune. 


| Mr. Fielding, in his eſſay on the Loſs of 
Friends, obſerves that, « ſuffering after a right 
manner and with a good grace, hath always been 
looked on as one of the chief excellencies of 
human nature ;” and I may add to this, what 
Seneca obſerves, from whom the before men- 
tioned gentleman moſt likely took his hint, 
5 namely, « That there is not on earth a ſpectacle 
more worthy the regard of a Creator intent on 
his works, than a brave man ſuperior to his ſuf- 
ferings; that it muſt be a pleaſure to Jupiler 


himſelf to look down from heaven and ſee Cato 
OW ' amidſt 
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ami iſt the ruins of his coumry, preſerving his 
integrity: ſuch conſiderations as theſe may 
ſerve as a ſtimulus to make us exert ourſelves to 
bear with fortitude the trials God ſhall be pleaſed 
to lay upon us; beſides, if we conſider that trials 
are neceſſary for the exerciſe of all our virtues, 
which would be uſeleſs without them, we ſhall 
ſee further the neceſſity of patience: No man 
as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, can form a juſt eſti- 
mate of his own powers from inactive ſpecula- 


tion — That forti/ude which has encountered no 


_ dangers — That prudence which has ſurmounted 
no difficulties—That integrity which has been 
attacked by no temptation, can at beſt be con- 
ſidered but as gold not yet brought to the teſt, = 
of which therefore the true value cannot be aſ- 
: ſigned, equally neceſſary is ſome variety of for- 
tune to a nearer inſpection of the manners, 
principles. and afflictions of mankind, ” Rambler 
vol. 111, page 265. As patience then is undoubt- 
edly our duty and privilege, we ſhould by all 
means, endeavour to attain and cultivate it; this 
is to be done chiefly by a frequent reflection on 
the wiſdon and goodneſs of God, in whoſe hands 
to uſe the words of the ſame writer, are riches 


and poverty, pleaſure and pain, and life and * 


death —A lettled e conv iction of the e tendency of 
ef 
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every thing to our good, and of the poſſibility of 

turning miſeries into happire's by receiving 

them rightly, will incline us to bleſs the name of 

the Lord, whether he gives or takes away ; therefore 

I may lum up all wi! the advice of the poet, 
Let patience have its perfect work, controul 


” Each TY tho agut, and calm the ruffled ſoul,” 
TaarP. 


A fourth remedy for immoderate grief, is to ſeek 
after and maintain a happiels indep: dant of 
the ſmiles or frowns of fortune—Solomon lays, 
e A good man is ſatisfied from himſelt;” and 

Seneca ſpeaks of a ſoul that derives all its com- 
forts from within, not from without ; there no 
_ doubt, is a poſſibility of attaining that calm 
contentment, that fo.id peace, that permanent 


| happinels, that cannot be ſhaken by the changes 
and vicifſitudes of life the man that lives a liie 


0 ſtrict virtue who, to uſe the language ot inipi- 
rati . maintains a © conſcience void of offence 
towards God and towaris ni n;“ and can ſay 

with Job, « My heart ſhall never reproach me = 

28 long as 1 live,” that. man may be happy. ; 


« Howe' er r life s various currents fow.” 


"He has learned, oh the apolite Paul, 


wharloever ſtation he 1 is therewith to be content: 'Þ 
Aa 2 „ and 
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and this contented mind which he carries about 
with him, he finds to be a continual feaſt ; ſuch a 
one may with propriety be {aid to be independ- 
ant of fortune, His happineſs dependeth not 
on her ſmiles, and therefore with her frowns he 
ſhall not be diſmayed ;--as a rock in the (ea he 
ſtandeth firm, and the daſhing of the waters diſ- 
turbeth him not, he raiſeth his head like a tower 
on an hill, and the arrows of fortune drop at 
his feet. 


« Should the whale frame of nature round him break, 
In ruin and confuſion hurl'd, 

** He unconcern'd would hear the mighty crack, 
0 Aud ſtand ſecure in a 3 world.“ 


Happineſs, it is remarked, depends not fo 
much on the place or ſituation of any individual 
as on the ſtate of a man's own mind; the ſoun- 

dation of content, as one obſerves, muſt ſpring 

op there, and he who has ſo little knowledge of 

human nature as to ſeek happineſs by changing 
any thing but his own diſpoſition, will waſte 
his life in fruitleſs efforts and multiply the griefs 
which he purpoſes | to remove: for as Horace RY 
| obſerves, One 


4 re happineſs is to no place 3 4, | 
46 Bo ill is found 1 in a contented wind,” | 


The 
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| The fifth remedy that I ſhall propoſe to cure 
zmmoderate grief, is to compare our ſtate, be it 
ever ſo wretched, with the ſtate of many of our 
fellow creatures, whom we ſhall find ſuffering 
infinitely more than ourſelves ; many of thoſe 
who are bowed down with immoderate grief 
would be aſhamed, if they did but conſider the 
miſeries they eſcape as intenſely as they do 
thoſe they experience; and though every one is 
apt to think their own troubles the greateſt, 
which is for want of knowing or conſidering 
what others ſuffer, I am perſuaded of the truth 
of the following remark by Socrates, © that if all 
the misfortunes of mankind were caft into A 
public ſtock, in order to be equally diſtributed 

among the whole ſpecies, thoſe who now think 
| themſelves the moſt unhappy, would prefer the 
ſhare they are already poſſeſſed of, before that 
which would fall to them vy ſuch a diviſion.” _ 


To cure our grief then, we ſhould frequent! N 
reflect on the miſery of others, and by compar- 
ing what they muſt endure with what we feel, 
learn to eſtimate the blefſings we have left, and 
return God thanks that our ſufferings re fo : 
| ſmall in compariſon tc 0 what we deſerve and 
555 others endure. 


i 
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1 the affliction we groan under be very hae y,, 

fays the Spectator, we ſhall find ſome conſola- 
tion in the ſociety of as great ſufferers as our- 
ſelves, eſpecially when we find our companions 
men of virtue and merit; if our afflictions are 
light, we ſhall be comforted by the compariſon 
we make between ourſelves and our fellow-ſuf- 

ferers:—A loſs at ſea, a fit of ſickneſs, or the 
death of a friend, are ſuch trifles when we con- 
ſider whole kingdoms laid in aſhes, families put 
to the ſword, wretches ſhut up in dungeons, and 
the like calamities of mankind, that we are out of 


countenance for our own weakneſs, it we fink. 85 


under ſuch little ſtrokes of fortune. ” 


th is very certain chat this compariſon of our - 
| own ſtate with that of others, is a very effectual 
way to mitigate our miſery—When we conſider 
how much worſe our fituation might be than 
what it is, we ſhall be naturally led to praiſe 
God for his diſtinguiſhing love, and to exclaim 
in the language of inſpiration, « What am I that 
thou ſhouldeſt bemindful of me?“ Whilſt we de- 
rive from theſe conſiderations a ſource of content, 
| that makes us reſigned to the diſpenſations of pro- 


vidence, and fatisfied with his dealings towards us. 


1 ſhall conclude this head with a quotation from 
GE ́ ! 


” 
1 * 
. — —— 7 A OA : a 2 
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the Spectator, vol. viii. No. 5-4, to ſhew what A 
tendency this laſt conſideration has to alleviate 
our misfortunes, and make us bear with ſome 


degree of chriſtian magnanimity the troubles 
| God has been pleaſed to lay upon us, 


I like the ſtory of the honeſt Dutchman, who 
upon breaking his leg by a fall from a mainmaſt, 


told the ſtanders by, it was a great mercy that 


it was not his neck; to which, ſince I am got 


into quotations, give me leave to add the faying 


of an old philoſopher who, after having invited 


| ſome of his friends to dine with him, was ruffled 
| by his wife that came into the room in a paſſion 
and threw down the table that ftood before them; 
Every man,” ſaid he,“ has his calamity, and 
he is a happy man that has no greater than this.“ 
We find an inſtaace to the ſame purpoſe i in the 
fe of Dr. Hammond, written by Biſhop Fell, 


As this good man was croubted with a compli- ' 


cation of diſtempers, when he had the gout upon 
him he uſed to thank God that it was not the 
ſtone; and when he had the ſtone, that he had 
not both theſe diſtempers on 1 him at the fame 7 
time,” 
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